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Tis Probie of tT 


Anything Three-fourths Good Is Worth Having—A Plowhandle Taik 


HE ups and downs of bovine tuber- 

culosis control continue with an 

occasional shock both morally and 

technically that the whole scheme 
is a fraud and that no headway is being 
made anyhow. I think this would be a 
pessimistic view and 
yet on: disposed that 
way can find some rea- 
sons for believing it. 
On the other hand 
there is so much more 
gain than loss that we 
should be encouraged. 
In the first place, we 
are dealing with a dis- 
ease that does not 
bring sudden disaster 
to man or beast and so 
we are never shocked 
by an appalling loss of 
life or property. Fur- 
thermore, compulsory pasteurization is 
steadily increasing with its manifest pro- 
tection and the steadily increasing use of 


———— Sclehae 





H. LE. COOK 
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By H. E. COOK 


certified milk for babies all put together 
gives us courage. 

We must not forget as we ponder on the 
moral issue involved that there were writ- 
ten and published several thousand years 
ago a set of rules, ten in number, pretty 
well covering the ethics of living and act- 
ing and they have been well disseminated 
through pen and voice. And yet I expect 
one might safely say that not over 75% of 
these mandates are fully supported by hu- 
man kind. Still I have not heard of any 
general and well supported demand for 
abolishing the ten commandments through 
legislative enactment. 

I have many times quoted Carter Glass 
who was Chairman of the Banking Com- 
mittee in Congress when the Federal Re- 
serve Law was being enacted, one of the 
most outstanding pieces of legislation of 
this generation. The New York bankers 
were in opposition to the measure and 
Glass was invited to meet with them. He 


agreed that in main their criticisms were 
just, but he asked in return if the measure 
was not after all 75% good. They agreed 
that it was. Then he said anything that is 
75% good is worth having. This incident 
left a very marked impression on my mind 
because I had grown to believe that one 
fault in a person or measure might be 
100% condemnation, 

I should say if our efforts to get tuber- 
culosis control were even on a 50-50 basis 
we should hang to the binder and do our 
united best to reduce the number of dis- 
eased animals. We are not near control 
at the present time but if we are getting 
the disease where it is nearly or quite a 
human problem we have made tremendous 
strides. 

By this I mean, if science has advanced 
to a point where theoretically our trained 
men know what, when and how and our 
big problem is to get the human moral 
issue under control and a thorough cooper- 
ation of cattle owners, then we should all 
be encouraged to continue the fight. Our 
own semi-annual test was made May 14 
and 15 with one positive reactor out of 128 
head. This cow had previously passed six 
tests all subcutaneous. There is a theory 
in cases of this sort that they are bad ones, 

(Continued on page 23 
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The dairy herd in midsummer needs more attention 
and care than at any other time of the year. July and 
August bring the hottest weather, the worst swarms 
of flies and the droughts that burn up pastures. This 
is the time to be careful of your feeding. Provide a 
grain ration to furnish the nutrients your cows must 
have if they are to keep in good ‘condition and pro- 
duce milk consistently. 


Diamond Corn Gluten Meal 


and 
Buffalo Corn Gluten Feed 


are the old reliable protein bases for dairy rations. 
If you want to know exactly how to feed each, to bal- 
ance best with your hay and home-grown feeds, ask us 
for our large ration card, suitable for hanging in your 
barn, and for our circular which pertains to summer 
feeding. You'll get both free by return mail. 













Ration Service Dept., Corn Products Refining Co. 
17 Battery Place New York City 


MAKERS OF 
THE FEEDS THAT ARE 


IN 
EVERY LIVE 
DEALER’S STOCK 
AND 
EVERY GOOD 
DAIRY RATION 





23% Protein 





10% Protein 


Time Tested Windmill _ 


‘The Auto-Oiled Aermotor has behind it a record of 10 years 
of successful operation. In all climates and under the severest con- 
ditions it has proven itself to be a real self-oiling 
windmill and a most reliable pumping machine. 
An Auto-Oiled Aermotor, when once properly erected, 
needs no further attention except the annual oiling. 
There are no bolts or nuts to work loose and no delicate 
parts to get out of order. 
There are no untried features in the Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor. Thegearsrun in oilin the oil-tight,storm- 
proof gear case just astheydid 10 years ago. Somerefine- 
ments have been made, asexperience hasshown the possibil- 

ity of improvement, but the original simplicity of design has 

been retained while greater perfection of operation has been 
achieved. The Aermotor is wonderfully efficient in the light 
winds, which are the prevailing ones. The self-oiled motor works 
with practicaily no friction, andthe wind-wheel of the Aermotor 
is made to run in the lightest breeze. It is also amply strong to 
run safely in the strongest winds. In any condition of wind or weather you may be 
sure that the Auto-Oiled Aermotor will give you the best of service. It is made 
by the company which established the steel windmill business 38 years ago, 


AERMOTOR CO. Giisx®’< Minneapolis Oakland” 





















Best for 23 Years—Best Now. Highest 
Grade of Material and Workmanship. Made 
from Centuries Old Genuine Yellow Douglas 
Fir. The Only Silo on which you can get 
those famous 


INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC-TAKE-UP-HOOPS 


Provide Now for Winter Insurance against the loss of the Hay Crop. 












Kansas City 


INTERNATIONAL SILO CO., Department 16, Meadville, Pa. 
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Rain Brings Relief 


OOD rains have By M. C. 

further relieved 
the dry conditions described two weeks 
ago. So that there is now abundant mois- 
ture for growing crops in Western New 
York. Nearly all these crops, and quack 
grass and other weeds as well, are look- 
ing and growing rather exceptionally well. 
Most of us would like some dry weather 
for haying. 

The week of June 22-27 was cabbage 
setting week in this 
territory. Probably 
nearly half the 
acreage was set 
during the week al- 
though a_ heavy 
rain in the middle 
of the week sus- 
pended operations 
for two or three 
days. I do not be- 
lieve that the acre- 
age will be any 
larger if as large 
as usual. Because 
of good moisture 
conditions the crop will be off to a good 
start. 





M. C. Burritt 


Rain Interrupts Haying 


Alfalfa haying was also interrupted by 
the rain. More than half this crop in this 
section has been harvested in good con- 
dition. The remainder held up by rains 
is overripe. As already noted before both 
red and alsike clover are ready to harvest 
The clover crop will be 
light from this reason. It is comparatively 
early too and getting overripe. Few 
farmers in this section had cut any hay 
except alfalfa, on June 27th. 

A hundred mile automobile trip from 
Rochester to Ithaca this week showed that 
a good bean acreage has been planted— 
probably larger than last year—and that 
the stand and color appearance of this crop 
is excellent. Corn is also a good stand 
but has slowed up markedly in growth 
because of cool weather. Wheat is coming 
on very rapidly and some of it will have 
to be cut the week of July 6 It will 
be ripe. The crop is short but looks fairly 
well. Oats are short. We harvested our 
early peas for canning factory this week 
and they were only fairly good. 

Crop 50% Normal—Quality 
About Normal 


and very short. 


Apple 


The fruit crop continues to look well, 
as it takes on size. The tree foliage is gen- 
erally a deep green color and looks un- 
usually well. The apple crop now promises 
to be around fifty per cent of normal in 
volume and considerably above normal in 
quality. Other fruits are about the same. 
The fourth or codlin moth spray was com- 
pleted during the week. 


The Kiddies Attend Field Days 


It was my privilege during the week to 
take a load of Junior Project workers in- 
cluding two of my own children, to Junior 
Field Days at our State College of Agri- 
culture. There they, in common with more 
than twelve hundred other 


cA Farm and Home Talk 


BURRITT this age and because 

the whole event is 
new amd interesting to most of the young 
visitors. 

The principal impression the youngsters 
seem to bring away with them is that they 
had an awfully good time and that they 
were well entertained. This causes me to 
wonder if the play and good time features 
are possibly not being over-emphasized at 
the expense of instruction in their projects. 
Probably it is not but the matter will bear 
careful watching in the future. After 
all, it seems to me that the most important 
result of this visit to a great educational 
institution at this impressionable age is 
the expanding vista of opportunity to learn 
and of what the State has made available 
‘to them, in the way of training to meet 
life’s problems. Of course, most of the 
children are not now conscious of this im- 
pression or this influence, but it must in- 
evitably make its mark upon their futures. 


Cincinnatus Has G. L. F. Warehouse 


While on this trip I had the opportunity 
of attending the opening of the new 
G. L. F. Warehouse at Cincinnatus. The 
money to build this local receiving and 
distributing plant was raised by nearly 
two hundred stockholders in less than ten 
days and the building was erected on an 
excellent location in about six weeks. It 
is already functioning and operating on a 
cash basis has shown a balance on the 
right side of the ledger from the start. 
Though owned locally it will be operated 
by the G. L. F. which furnishes the coms 
mon stock. This is one of several ex- 
perimental G. L. F. warehouses of this 
type which scem to be soundly set up and 
which give promise of meaning much to 
the farmers of this State purchasing feeds 
and fertilizers chiefly because of their 
warehousing and storage facilities and their 
cash basis.—M. C. Burritt. 





Getting More Out of the Corn 
Crop 


i the past two or three years, 

many farmers have failed to fill their 
silos. Sometimes this has been due to the 
scarcity of labor but more often to a seuse 
of discouragement. 

Whatever the reason, the farmer who 
faces the winter with an empty silo is 
bound to lose and icse heavily. For silage 
is absolutely essential to a profitable dciry 
ration. It supplies needed succulence and 
it furnishes roughage in its most digestible 
form. Careful experiments indicate that 
three acres of corn in the silo are worth 
four acres in the crib and stover stack. 

Who of us can afford to lose one-third 
of the corn crop by failing to put it where 
it will do the most good? 

It is true that help is expensive anid hard 
to get, but that need not discourage any- 
one from filling the silo. 

There are now on the market cutters 
which can be operated with light power, 
even with a good-sized farm gasoline 
engine, if one does not have a tractor. 

(Continued on page 30) 





boys and girls from all parts 
of the State, enjoyed a good 
time together, received some 
very practical instruction in 
farming and home making 
practices and perhaps the 
majority had opened to them 
for the first time a vision of 
a possible higher education 
for life. It was a great op- 
portunity for them which 
was keenly appreciated by 
most of them. The State 
College officials have become 
expert in organizing these 
events and in giving the 
children a good time and 
instruction which is effec- 
tive because it is practically 
adapted to their needs at 








Auntie—My dear, I do hope that new gardener 
cuts the lawn all right. He doesn’t scem to he able 
to shave himself very well!—Lonvon Mam. 
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“Tune In” On All the World 


Radio Opening a New Day for Farm People 


REMEMBER paying, some twenty-five 

years ago, a hard-earned quarter at the 

County Fair for the privilege of putting a 

couple of earphones in my ears and listening 
to some rather hazy music. It was one of the 
first Edison’s phonographs, an invention that 
was destined to popu- 
larize good music and 
put it into the hundreds 
of thousands of lone- 
some homes that dot 
the hills and valleys of 
our farm country. How 
like magic it was, and 
is, to put a record re- 
volving under the little 
needle and listen to the 
actual voices of a 
world-famous singer or 
to a band like that of 
John Philip Sousa. It would 





E. R. EASTMAN 


By E. R. EASTMAN 
Editor of American Agriculturist 


it is for city people, although the automobile 
and the good motion pictures have made this 
much easier than it has been in years past. 
But with the radio, the farm family can gather 
around the hearthstone, or the sitting room 
table, and listen to the best music and enter- 
tainment of every kind without leaving home. 
Anything that helps to keep the family to- 
gether in these times is well worthwhile. 

In an article in a recent issue of Capper’s 
Farmer, a Kansas farmer says: 

“I do not consider that my radio set which 


_ cost me one hundred dollars owes me a cent. 


I always have wanted to keep up with the 
times, but I could not get about to do so, and 
even if I had been inclined to spend an evening 
or so a week in town, I couldn’t have learned 


the programs for Friday, June 5. On that day, 
which is fairly average for every day, there 
were talks on books, health, music apprecia- 
tion, finance, Mark ‘Twain, current topics, 
fashions, sports including baseball scores, and 
first aid. There was music of every kind and 
description, including such great bands as the 
United States Marine Band, and several world- 
famous orchestras. There were quartets, 
serenaders, and solos of every kind, both voice 
and instrumental. Readers and story-tellers 
gave glimpses of the best literature, and little 
children were entertained by a variety of bed- 
time stories. There were market reports and 
weather reports, Bible readings, and other 
good things, like the saying in the auction cir- 

cular, “too numerous to mention.” 
All of this was on an average day. In addi- 
tion, when there is anything special going on 
anywhere in the nation, the pro- 











seem that the phonograph could 
never be excelled in what it can 
do to increase our knowledge 
and appreciation of all that is 
fine and beautiful, 

But it has been excelled. The 
possibilities of the radio are as 
far ahead of the phonograph as 
the phonograph was of the old- 
fashioned music box. No mat- 
ter what the radio can mean to 
city folks, its possibilities for 
farmers are still greater. The 
biggest drawback to farming ia 
the old days was the isolation, 
the loneliness, and the lack of 
opportunity to know and to hear 
what was going on in the world. 
But today we have the R. F. D 
bringing the daily mail, the auto- 
mobile, the motion pictures, and 
now, last but not least, the radio, 
to do away with the isolation 
and the loneliness so that the 
farmer has nearly all of the 
advantages and few of the dis- 
advantages of the city dweller. 

The radio brings him the news 
of the markets within an hour after they open; 
by the daily radio market reports, the farmer 
can determine whether to ship or not to ship, 
and to what market. No one has made bet- 
ter use of the weather reports furnished by the 
United States Department of Agriculture than 
has the farmer. But to get the greatest use 
from them, he must get those reports quickly, 
The broadcasting of these reports by radio 
now gets them to the farmer as soon as they 
are issued. An increasing number of broad- 
casting stations are giving farmers short lec- 
tures by agricultural leaders and practical ex- 
perts on every probiem that touches the farm 
business and farm life. Tor over two years 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, in cooperation with 
station WEAF, put on a weekly Wednesday 
night talk by a long list of competent farm 
speakers. So the radio is of more practical 
use to farmers in their everyday business than 
to anyone else. 

The same holds true with entertainment. It 
is much harder for a farm family to get out to 
an entertainment after a hard day’s work than 








Times Have Changed Since Grandma Was a Girl 


a great deal. We do not have facilities in 
Lincoln for bringing artists, lecturers, and 
folks like that into our community. We are 
isolated in more ways than one.” 

The other day a manager of a broadcasting 
station asked me, “What do farmers want on 
their radio programs?” 

I told him that they wanted much the same 
as other people. I do not like the idea anyway 
that a farmer is some kind of a strange animal 
entirely different from anybody else. I told 
the broadcasting manager that the farmer does 
want market and weather reports and that he 
likes good farm speeches by practical men who 
know what they are talking about. But also, 
like city folks, a farmer and his family like 
first class lectures, good music and good enter- 
tainment. 

Have you looked over a radio program in 
your daily newspaper recently? If not, maybe 
you do not realize how these programs have 
improved and what a wonderful variety of 
entertainment and instruction is on the air 
every day. Tor instance, I have before me 


gram is broadcast. When Presi- 
dent Coolidge gave his inaug- 
ural address on March 4th, 
several stations cooperated so 
that it was heard by literally 
millions of American citizens 
from one end of the country to 
the other. What a long way we 
have come since that time not so 
long ago in years when George 
Washington gave his first inaug- 
ural address in 1789! 

With a good receiver, these 
fine programs are within the 
reach of every farm family and 
the choice is so wide that if you 
do not like what is being given 
at the moment by one station, a 
little turn of the dial brings you 
something different from some 
other station. Radio was taken 
up at first mostly by city folks 
largely as a fad, but improve- 
ments were made rapidly so 
that it quickly passed out of the 
fad stage and millions of city 
people now own radios. 

On the farms, the radio has 
come a little slowcr. In the Central West, 
however, thousands of farmers have been 
installing them in their homes, perhaps 
because the Western broadcasting stations 
have paid more attention to broadcasting 
farm material on their programs. But 
now the Eastern stations are putting 
more farm subject matter on the air and 
the farmer himself is beginning to have a 
larger appreciation of the entertainment and 
instruction features of the radio program, with 
the result that we predict that the time is not 
far distant when a radio will be considered in- 
dispensable in nearly every farm home. Be- 
cause we are so sure of this, we realize that 
farm people will have hundreds of ques- 
tions that they will wish to ask about 
radio. In order that American AGRICUL 
TURIST may be of all the help _ possible, 
we have added to our staff a radio 
expert so that if you have any guestions 
or problems either in operating your set 
or in acquiring a new one, let us know 
and we will be glad to serve you. 
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Believes In Cutting Down Taxes 


F we had more men like Hubert C. Stratton 

in public office, farmers would pay less 
taxes. Judge Stratton is the county judge and 
surrogate of Chenango County, New York. 
For this work, he received $5,000 a year. This 
sum was thought too large by the judge tor 
the amount of work involved and especially 
for the capacity of the taxpayers of the county. 
Therefore, he went personally before the 
Board of Supervisors and asked the Joard to 
pass a resolution requesting the Assemblyman 
and Senator from his district to have the law 
amended reducing the salary from $5,000 to 
$4,500. The law was passed and the judge 
refunded $500 of his salary. 

When asked why he did this, Judge Stratton 
replied in part as follows: 

“Since the World War it seems as though the 
authorities who have the spending of public money 
have’ become financially intoxicated—are appro- 
priating money right and left to increase salaries 
and pay for a great many office-holders not really 
necessary for the public welfare. Many burdens 
have been created. Almost all of the public officials 
have been grabbing for compensation beyond the 
ability of the people to pay without suffering. 

“In one of the towns of this county, during the 
spring of 1924, i found that nearly fifty per cent 
of the farms had been abandoned, and that about 
a quarter of the acreage of that town nad been 
sold for taxes. During the last fall, and at the 
present time, I have known of a great many 
farmers who yere obliged to sell their stock and 
cattle in order to meet the increased burden of 
taxation.” 


Real Generosity 
ECENTLY 


had the misfortune to have his barns burn- 
ec fhe owner of the barns had them well 
insured so that he did not suffer any great 
loss. But the renter who lived on the place 
was a poor man who could ill afford to lose the 
tools and the stock in the barn. It was in the 
night and he made a frantic effort to get out 
his cow, but unsuccesscully, for the fire was 
well started before his discovery. Finally, in 
desperation, he started into the barn after his 
cow and was only restrained trom going to 
his death by the force of his neighbors. 
Finally, he cried pathetically, “Let me go. 
I must get that cow out, for 1f I don't, I'll have 
no milk for my children.” 
“Never mind,” said a neighbor, 


a farmer of our acquaintance 


“vou cannot 





go in there, and if you will be sensible about 
it, we'll give you a cow.” 

Later the people of the neighborhood col- 
lected a goodly sum of money and gave it to 
him, and one of the neighbors gave him a most 
excellent cow. 

A few weeks later in the same neighborhood 
this spring, another farmer burned out, losing 
house and barn, machinery and _ household 
goods. Incidentally, a country fire is a terrify- 
ing demon, for once well started, particularly 
with a high wind, there is no chance or time to 
do anything. Within a few days after this last 
fire, the neighbors had raised three hundred 
dollars in cash besides various other articles 
for the use of the family. 

These incidents of generosity impressed us, 
probably because it was in our own home 
neighborhood, but we know they are happen- 
ing all of the time throughou the farm coun- 
try for there are no people on earth more kind 


and generous in misfortune than are the farm 
folks. 





No Wonder Help Is Scarce 


HROUGH cooperation of the New York 

State Department of Farms and Markets 
and the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, estimates are made each February of the 
farm population of New York State. The re- 
sults of 1925 are based upon reports for 4,482 
farms. Probably it is safe to apply these 
changes to the State as a whole. 
_ In 1917, the number of persons living on 
larms was approximately 898,000; in 1925, it 
Was approximately 733,000, a decrease of 165,- 
000 people, or 18.4 per cent, approximately. On 
February 1, 1916, there were in round numbers 
76,000 hired men on farms in New York State. 
In 1925, there were only 26,000, a decrease of 
50,000 hired men, or 66 per cent, approxi- 
mately. 

These figures speak louder than any words 
as to the hopeful outlook of farming for the 
future, for this tremendous trend of popula- 
tion from the country toward the city, which 
is general throughout the country, is certain to 
have its effect eventually in decreasing over- 
production and increasing consumption so that 
—" will get better prices for their pro- 
ducts, 


The Real Feeding Test 


E know of only one real test for dairy 

feed, and that is to feed it, but there is 
always danger in drawing conclusions too 
quickly or on the results from. too few animals. 
Sometimes when a ration is changed with one 
cow or with a whole dairy, it will have an im- 
mediate effect upon production. But the real 
test is whether or not the production is kept 
up over a long period on the new feed. 

Another important point is the effect on the 
condition of the cow herself. She may main- 
tain a good production for a time but lose 
heavily in flesh. 

We receive a good many letters from dairy- 
nen commending or condemning the different 
rations that they use, but we often find on 
further correspondence or investigation that 
there are other factors that have entered in 
that made it impossible to be sure that the re- 
sults the farmer thought he saw were accurate. 

_Probably the best feeding methods are those 
of dairymen who study what to feed by theory 
and then make whatever variations prove 
necessary after long practical experience. 


‘*Soldiers On Horseback’’ 


N the old days of absolute monarchies in 

Europe, the laws used to be maintained by 
“soldiers on horseback” who ruthlessly rode 
down the peasants often without cause in order 
to keep them in constant fear of the power of 
the government. With the coming of modern 
times these terrible conditions have been done 
away with in Europe to a very great extent 





at least, but the term “soldiers on horseback” 
is still one of reproach. 

In a recent speech, President Nicholas But- 
ler of Columbia University said that America 
was rapidly acquiring more laws of absolute 
nature interfering with personal liberty than 
anything that Europe now has. We agree 
with President Butler. The overproduction of 
laws in this country with the resulting number 
of policemen, “soldiers on horseback”, to en- 
force them has reached a dangerous situation. 
We believe the time has come for the people *o 
demand that there be a halt in legislation. Leg- 
islators could give us all the laws we need in 
short sessions held not oftener than once in 
two years and Congress could save the people 
millions of dollars in taxes by cutting out 
the hot air, the unnecessary legislation, and 
confining themselves to a short session. 

With the continued piling up of laws, we 
face one of two evils. Either we will become 
a nation of lawbreakers, in fact we are rapidly 
approaching that stage now, ignoring good 
laws as well as the bad ones, or else an army 
of soldiers and policemen will be required 
which will make our country as autocratic as 
Europe was in the old days. 't is time Amer- 
ican citizens stopped the continual demanding 
of the government to do things that individ- 
uals should do for themselves. 


The Northmen 

T has been nearly a thousand years—quite 

a spell as man measures time—since Leif the 
Lucky, son of Eric the Red, landed somewhere 
on our New England coast and called the 
new country Vineland. The spirit that drove 
the Northmen out across the waste of un- 
known waters still persists in their country- 
men and for that matter, in the hearts of the 
great majority of men today. Time and 
change may alter the world and bring new 
problems, but the souls of men changeth not. 

No explorer of any time ever excelled in 
resourcefulness, courage and indomitable spir- 
it, Amundsen, the modern Northman, who 
with his few companions drove two aeroplanes 
within a few miles of the North Pole. Forced 
to alight, he pried one of his planes out of the 
terrible grip of the Arctic ice and returned to 
civilization after the world had given him up 
for lost. 

Undaunted by his failure, Amundsen plans 
to try again and even as he prepares, Mac- 
Millan, another explorer, is already on his way 
to the northern land of the unknown. While 
such men live, mankind will continue to travel 
toward their appointed destiny of better 
things. 





Eastman’s Chestnuts 


NCE upon a time there was a farmer who 

bought a farm on a contract, making a 
small payment down. On the farm there were 
three windmills. 

A short time after the sale, the former owner 
visited the farm and was very angry when he 
saw that two of the windmills had been taken 
down. 

“What do you mean,” he said to the pur- 
chaser, “by taking down and disposing of this 
property before you have finished paying for 
the farm?” 

“Don’t talk to me,” said the farmer. “You 
don’t seem to know nothin’ about the con- 
ditions up here. I HAD TO TAKE DOWN 
TWO OF THEM WINDMILLS BECAUSE 
THERE WASN’T WIND ENOUGH TO 
RUN ONE, TO SAY NOTHIN’ OF 
THREE!” 





Washington Said— 


It is among nations, as with individuals; the 
party taking advantage of the distress of another, 
will lose infinitely more, in the opinion of man- 
kind, and in consequent events, than it will gain 
by the stroke of the moment. 
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More Problems in Roadside Marketing 


And Some Suggestions for Overcoming Them 


AST season was extremely poor for truck 
farming. The Saturday before Labor 
Day our men came home from market 
with their loads unsold. I put six baskets 
of tomatoes at the edge of the road. They went 
quickly so I brought more out and also some of 
each of what we had. In this way I started. 

I had the stand for six weeks, nothing but 
vegetables and eggs. As we have only ten acres 
(these rented), I sold produce for my husband’s 
father and brother, who are truck farmers on a 
larger scale. My receipts at the end of the six 
weeks were $1,204. If this amount of trade can 
be had at the end of the summer, surely I can 
succeed by having a market all summer. 


There are three possibilities that we think of 
to follow in the disposition of produce at a road- 
side stand where the crops of relatives are to be 
sold along with the proprietor’s own crops. They 
may be sold on commission. They may be pur- 
chased outright and sold as the proprietor’s own. 
Lastly, each family may maintain its own stand. 


Three Ways Of Doing Business 


If the crops are bought outright, it is then 
necessary to know wholesale prices. Under such 
a condition the seller becomes a middleman. At 
times it is hard to say what wholesale prices are. 
In the above letter, mention is made that under 
some circumstances trucks have returned from 
the market without 
having sold a thing. 

















A “stand” that sold $1200 worth of produce in six weeks. 


Under such a circum- 
stance it is practically 
impossible to de- 
termine the wholesale 
value of farm pro- 
duce. Furthermore on 
such a basis the rela- 
tives who sold stuff to 
the stand would get no 
benefit from the near- 
by market. Some- 
times the seller would 
make more than the 
producer. Looking at 
it from another angle, 
the man who buys 
farm produce for re- 
sale must stand the 
loss if it goes bad. He 
is strictly a middleman 
and he must take the 
middleman’s risks. 








I found that I had to have everything carefully 
cleaned, trimmed, graded and packed, and then 
displayed so as to show off well. The color 
scheme alone was my only advertisement last 
year. I found that I had to cater to those who 
buy in extremely small quantities. On a curtain 
blackboard, I listed my retail prices. I guaranteed 
everything that I sold, especially the carrots, 
onions, potatoes, beets, etc., that were bought for 
winter storage, not to keep, but to be perfect 
when sold. 

My problems for the coming season are these. 
Shall I buy from my in-laws at wholesale prices, 
or shall I sell for, them on commission? And 
what commission would be fair to us both? This 
latter method entails a lot of book-keeping in 
order to keep track of quantities sold, prices re- 
ceived, loss, etc. Who must stand the loss by 
decay, etc? 

I have three classes of trade; first, the retail 
vegetable man in town; second, the boarding 
house proprietors ; and third, the retail. 

How must I arrange my prices? Are the sec- 
ond class entitled to wholesale prices or a medium 
between wholesale and retail? Would it be fair 
to the retailer in town for me to sel cheaper than 
he does? 

Judging from last year’s receipts would it pay 
me to hire a housekeeper and a boy to help at the 
stand? Should I advertise and how ?—Mrs. W., 
New York. 


Editor's Note:—The history of this market 
is indeed impressive. It is most interesting. The 
individual who offered his congratulations was 
surely justified in doing so. The proprietor of 
this stand is to be congratulated on the excellent 
success made in so short a time. However, con- 
gratulations do not solve the problem. 

There are many different ways of looking at the 
various difficulties that are presenting themselves 
and in more than one instance the final solution 
will have to be pretty much up to the individual. 


The roadside market 
does not then become an outlet for the farmer’s 
own surplus. It becomes an individual business. 
The volume of business will determine whether 
it is worth going into as a specialty. 

We do not know of any cases 


tent because he is doing distributing service for 
you. It is he who should get the wholesale price. 
He sells to the boarding house also. 

Much has been said about the prices that road 
side market proprietors charge. Some are ab- 
solutely unreasonable in their price schedules. 
We have driven out into the country and priced 
potatoes, sweet corn and other produce and found 
prices far above those in the village grocery 
store. Of course, the roadside produce is usually 
fresh (sometimes not). Nevertheless this is no 
excuse for high prices. The farmer usually 
establishes a roadside market as an outlet for his 
surplus produce. He should not charge any more 
than the village grocer for he is not giving any 
more service. A customer of the roadside mar- 
ket goes to the market to get his produce. The 
village retailer makes deliveries and does not al- 
ways do a cash business. It is therefore only 
reasonable that you at least charge no more than 
the retailer. 

You can answer the question yourself whether 
it will pay you to hire a housekeeper. From your 
account books you can easily determine whether 
or not it will be a paying proposition. There is 
no question but what you will be able to give 
more personal attention to your customers if you 
do not have to run in the house every little while 
to see if something is cooking over on the stove. 

Again—there is no question but what it will 
pay you to advertise. If your neighboring vil- 
lages have a local newspaper, call upon the pub- 
lisher and ask him to give you a price for an 
attractive ad, not too large. The average village 
newspaper publisher is glad to help you lay out 
copy in an attractive manner. Have it placed near 
the social columns. Readers will see by your 
ad that they can get fresh vegetables at a reason- 
able price and while they are taking a Sunday 
or an afternoon drive, they will plan to stop at 
your place. A good idea is to have the heading 
in your ad timely. For example, here is a line— 
“Our asparagus is now ready to cut” or “We will 





where a man has sold farm pro- 
duce at a roadside stand on com- 





mission basis, so we cainot 
speak from experience. This 
is one of the phases of the 
business that a man must an- 
alyze and work out himself. A 
satisfactory commission may 
be 5 or 10%. Under the com- 
mission plan, the man who sells 
the produce does not own it and 
therefore he is not responsible 
for loss by decay. 

Of course, the other possi- 
bility is for everybody to have 
their own stands. This means 
competition for all concerned. 
3ut healthy competition is good 
competition, and when con- 
sumers know they can buy 
good wholesale fresh vege- 
tables at the right price that is 





ahead. 








A neat well lettered sign is one of the best drawing cards, 
placed at a sufficient distance to let the motorist know what is 











where they will do their mar- 
keting. This last idea appeals 
to us as best in the long run. The first two may 
lead to misunderstanding and there is nothing so 
unfortunate and disagreeable as a “family fight.” 

Where you are doing business in quantities, it 
is natural that you make some concession in price 
both to your local tradesmen in the villages and 
to boarding house customers. Your retail price 
would naturally be the highest because it demands 
the most service. The boarding house order 
would demand a lower price while the tradesman 
in town may demand the lowest price of all. It 
is he to whom you go with the largest quantities. 
Both are sometimes willing to take produce that 
your other customers will not be bothered with. 
It is up to you to protect the retailer to some ex- 


pick our first tomatoes on— (mention the day or 
days). 

Another idea in addition to the schedule of 
prices that you have at your stand, is a roadside 
sign about 100 or 150 feet either side of your 
stand—250 feet would be better if your property 
extends that far. The sign should be large and 
carry a short message. It may contain just the 
words “Fresh Vegetables” or “Vegetables Di- 
rect from the Farm to You—-200 feet ahead.” 

We could go on and discuss this at great length, 
There is one very important factor that you have 
apparently solved and that is to sell only high 
grade produce. It may seem wasteful to throw 


(Continued om page 24) 
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One-Half Million Guaranteed 


Chicks for 1925 


English, Hollywood and Tancred Leghorns, 
$13 and $15 per hundred; Brown and Buff 
Leghorns, $13; Barred and White Rocks, 
Single and Rose Comb Reds, $15; Park's 
Barred Rocks, $16; Rhode Island Whites, 
Silver Wyandottes and Buff Orpingtons, 
$18; White Wyandottes and Black Minorcas, 
$17; Single and Rose Comb Anconas, $13 to 
$15: Light Brahmas, 22; Jersey Black 
Giants, $30. Special discounts on 500 and 
1000 lots. 





Our catalog and price list is ready. Ask 
for it and get the particulars as we are 
booking orders now. 

New London Hatchery 
ROX A, NEW LONDON, OHIO 
FROM FREE RANGE BREEDERS BRED FOR HEAVY 


EGG PRODUCTION 


White Leghorns ..... $8 per 100 
Brown Leghorns $8 per 100 
Barred Rocks ...... $9 per 100 
Rhode I. Reds .. $10 per 100 
Mixed Chicks ...... $7 per 100 

Postage paid. Live arrival guar- 
anteed Prompt shipment. 





JUNIATA POULTRY FARM 








Richfela - Pa 
RELIABLE CHICKS 
From Free Range Stock 
Per 100 50 25 
MENGE eescceseseees «e+ +$7.00 $3.75 $2.2 
W. Lem coccecces ecccesess BOS 4.25 : 
: BN paccaneoness ata 9.00 4.75 
Meds & Wyan cccoseces .. 10.00 3.00 
Special ort ces on large lots, Delivery 
Guaranteed, Circulars Free 
LONG'S RELIABLE HATCHERY, 
Millerstown, Pa. Box 12 





JONES 
BARRED ROCK CHICKS 
268, 
Rocks 


Official contest records 213, 288, 
251. Largest breeder of Bz 


in the East. 80 


Catalog. A. C. JONES, Georgetown, Del. 


irred 
acres devoted to Po 














BABY CHICKS * C. White Leghorns .... 8¢ 
C. Brown Leghorns .... 8¢ 
C. Barred Roeks 9e. Mixed 7e Special prices on 
Soe and 1000 lets These chicks are from ur free 
fan we bred-to-lay stock 100% live delivery guaranteed 
Pos id to your door Ore from this ad, or write for 
” cleeular CHESTER VALLEY HATCHERY, Box 51, 
MecAlisterville, Pa. 

BABY CHICK latched by the best 
ystems incubation 
from high-class bred-to- 

lay stock. Barred, White, Buff Rocks, Reds, Black 

Minorcas, White Wyandotte ll'%e¢ each; White, 

Brown, Buff Leghorns, Ancona 91,e each; Broil- 

ers——Te each. Safe delivery guaranteed by prepaid 

parcel post. 

WUNDA POULTRY FARM, NUNDA, f. Y. 














BABY CHIX 


From heavy laying free range flocks. 


C. White Leghorns ...cccccccceces $ 8.00 per 100 
. & Brown Leghorns ..... eeoccecece 8.00 per 100 
 € Bees BOG ccccccesosecs 9.00 per 100 
2 i Pn os¢ eeckeeunewe 9.00 per 100 
| oo tee Gat acconsewus 7 00 per 100 


500 and 1000 lots 





Special prices on 
100¢%e prepaid safe delivery guaranteed, 
J. W. NACE, RICHFIELD, PA., BOX 161 
BABY CHICKS 15,000 weekly. Postpaid. 100% 
live delivery guaranteed. Per 100 
Se) S. C. White, Buf & Brown Leghorr $ 8.00 
oS B. P. Rocks, White Rock Anconas .. 00 
t ) Buff Rocks, R. I. Reds, Bl. Minoreas, 10.00 
{White Wyandottes and Buff Orpingt ‘11.00 
% Aan Odds & Ends, $7 per 100. Heavy Mixed 8.00 
Order from this Adv Save time Booklet free. 
GOLDEN RULE HATCHERY, Box Bucyrus, Ohie. 





4 s. Cc. W. Leg. ic B. P 
Chicks jtvcks sc. Misca fe 10 
Live Delivery Guaranteed. Order from th 
adv. or circular #ree. VALLEY VIEW 
POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY, McAlis- 
terville, Pa., R. D. N. J. Ehrenzeller, Prop 


Barred Rock CHICKS “strain Nene better 


$10-100 org hix Prompt 
delivery a facti m.. 


Ss. W. KLINE, BOX 40, 


CHICKS!" 
Ss CG 
Mixed Te each Postage prepaid 100% live delivery 
guara Order from this ad or write for circular. 


WEVIN STUCK, 





MIDDLECREEK, PA 





ith Rocks, 10¢ 
White Leghorn Se each 


Piym pach 


teed. 


MecAlisterville, Pa. 





Ducks, Geese, Guineas 
Catalog. 


85,000 CHICKS WEEKLY, Turkeys, 
s, Coblies, Stock, Eggs, low 
iONEER FARMS, 
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Eggs—and the Parcel Post 


How I Retailed Eggs During the Slack Summer Months 


Epitow’s Nore: This story by Mr. 
Hiscock appearcd in a recent issue of the 
American Poultry Advocate. It was so 
good that we asked Mr. Hiscock’s permis- 
to repeat it for the benefit of our 
readers are striving to extend their 
distribution of poultry products. The 
of this story lies in the experience feature. 


sion 
: 
who 


va ralue 


It may suggest to some man the mvans of 

improving his business. 

GOMETIMES we are apt to get in a 
rut. Sometimes we don't think the 


bother of a particular thing is worth the 


pains. More often we are too self-satis- 
fied with things as they are to make a 
change. Hence, this article on the parcel 


posting of eggs, a 
good proposition 
that is very often 
overlooked. To 
tell the truth, I 
happened on it by 
chance myself; and 
that is why I want 
to pass it along. 
Some five years 
ago I was retailing 





eggs in Syracuse, 

: HH. Hiscock summer came along 

and with it the an- 

nual vacation of a good many of my 
customers. One of these particular 
peopl went to the Adirondacks, back 
in the woods away from farms and 
stores, but yet not so tar but what 
she received the mail every” day. 
“Couldn't I mail her some eggs once a 
a week?” So we agreed to try it out, 
each of us to stand half of the breakage 
because it was an experiment. She was 


eight wecks and the record by parcel 
forty-cight 


rone 
post was not an egg lost out of 


dozen, 


Get “Right” 
I can see now the skeptical smile of the 
postal employee I put my 
box of eggs down on the counter for the 
first time. “Were the eggs packed right? 
Did I know that I was liable for damage 
to mails resulting from broken eggs? Etc., 


on Mailing Practices 


village when 


elk 

the best 
tell me 
because 


have be come 
ventured to 


Since that day we 
of friends. He even 
that he balled a man out terribly 
he had sent some eggs that were not packed 


like mine and broke with damage to other 
mail matter. 

But this is not an adventure story. 
There are some facts to this parcel post 
business that are well worth considering. 
The first rule of the game is that I re- 
fuse to take any customer on who will 
not pay postage on the crate mailed out 


from here and also on the returned empty 


container. To offset this, I mail nothing 


but eggs that are layed the day they are 
mailed, and in addition I always candle 
them to prevent any eggs containing blood, 

eign particles, ete, from getting into 
the shipment, 

Ships Only Choicest Eggs 

To be sure, my customer is getting the 
choicest eggs I have to sell. Likewise her 
particular box of eggs causes me more 
trouble than when I ship them wholesale ; 
the eggs are candled, and every egg is 
wrapped individually so that, even if an 


ege does crack, its contents will be pre- 





Our it 
Crit l 


Telfere, Pa JUSTA POULTRY FARM, 


BIGHT WEEK PULLETS 
Ss . Leghorns—$90 per 100. We give 
rd * thes Every Bird will satisfy the most 


SOUTHAMPTON, W. Y. 











EARLY SUMMER AND HARVEST HATCHED CHICKS. 


CE I906 


Prices effective June Ist. 





1006 Live Delivery Guar. —Postpaid prices 25 50 100 500 1000 
White frown, Buff and Black Leghorns, 
Black Minoreas ...... ney $2.50 $5.00 $ 9.00 $40.00 $80.00 
Barred & Wh. Rocks, 8 A R "e Keds, 
Wh. Wyandots, B * Orpingtons, 
ss Hamt PN eneunse aaaK is . 3.00 5.50 10.00 48.00 95.00 
fateh every Monday until Ang. Ist You will make good money on these Chicks at these prices, Order 
right from this ad. Ref, City National Bank, To help us fill orders promtply name first, second aud third cholce, in 


shortage on one variety we can then 


GLANTZ HATCHERY, 


fll on another 


send for Catalog 


TIFFIN, OnNO. 


Established 1906 





served. Therefore, these eggs bring me 
a good retail price; a price which, over 
a period of one year, averaged eight cents 
a dozen better than my wholesale price. 

This is really the significant part of the 
whole parcel post business. For instance, 
suppose I average in my sale of eggs 
four cases a week throughout the year. I 
ship thirty dozen of these via parcel post 
in lots of from four to six dozen, and 
this case brings me in two dollars and 
forty cents more than my other three 
cases sold at wholesale prices, I have added 
two cents a dozen to every dozen eggs I 
sell, or, to put it another way, parcel 
posting part of my eggs has increased 
the profit on my eggs as a whole one hun- 
dred and twenty dollars a year. To raise 
the price of eggs consistently is the chief 
ambition of every poultryman. There is 
just one way to accomplish this end and 
that is by a direct contact with the 
customer himself either by retail or whole- 
sale. The commission and express on a 
case of eggs often represents the dif- 
ference between a loss or a profit, especially 
during the flush period of egg production. 
Parcel post has no commission or other 
item of expense, 


Aluminum Mailing Boxes Best 


As regards the containers to be used, 
the writer has had experience with both 
pasteboard and aluminum boxes. The 
latter are by far the best, although they 
are the more expensive. Where you are 


shipping to nearby points, the life of 
one of these metal carriers is two years 
for an average, and, with the constant 


improvement in the style and make, their 
life will become even longer. On a two- 


year basis, however, the depreciation 
amounts to a little less than three cents 
a weekly trip. 

Some casses are sold without a recom- 
mendation for packing the eggs other 


than stuffing paper in the filler. From per- 
I prefer to wrap every 
but it insures the 


experience 
egg. It takes longer, 
safe arrival of every egg. A couple may 
crack, for receive some rough 
handling, judging from their external ap- 
pearance, but the paper wound tightly 
about the egg prevents its running to 
any great extent and more often keeps 
the egg perfectly intact barring the crack 
in it. The necessary paper squares can be 
cut by the hundreds from old magazines, 
newspapers, etc., during spare minutes. The 
main thing with this paper is that it ought 
not to be too stiff or too brittle. Stiff 
paper makes it almost impossible to roll an 
egg tightly, and brittle paper breaks be- 
fore you can roll the egg properly. 


sonal 


cases 


It Pays to Advertise 


In conclusion, it may well be asked how 
a person can obtain customers who are 
willing to pay such high prices for eggs, 
to say nothing of the postage on the same. 


I can only say this: there are persons the 











What ya 
getting’ outta yore coyote hides now, 
ol’ timer? 

VETERAN TRAPPER: 


INQguisiTive COWPUNCHER: 


Coyotes.—LIFe. 








world over who would do anything, pay 
anything, to get a real fresh egg. You 
might make a house-to-house canvas in a 
nearby city. You might watch for the 
person who goes to the local market just 
to get and pick out his eggs. You might 
advertise your goods. Of one thing I am 
certain: once you have a customer and 
you give satisfaction, your fame _ will 
spread and the question will be: Shall I 
mail all of my eggs or reserve some for 
wholesale only? 





Planning Green Crops for the 
Hens 


1 am planning to put in a crop to be used 
as green food for my hens next winter. 
Do you think it is worth while putting in 
a crop for the hens to forage in this fall, 
E. N. G., New York. 

ANGELS or cabbage offer about the 
best choice for green food for hens 
during the winter. Both have a most de- 
sirable reaction on the hen’s digestive sys- 
tem. They keep the hens in excellent 
health. The final choice is up to yourself 
and to the local soil conditions. Mangels 
are a little more easily stored and they 
are slightly more convenient in handling. 
This does not distract in any way from 
the value of cabbage. Cabbage is also 
easily stored and the heads may be hung 
in the hen house and will often serve as 
an excellent means of stimulating exercise. 
If there is much cabbage grown in your 
section it may pay you to grow a cash 
crop and buy cull heads of cabbage in the 


fall. This, of course, depends on local 
conditions. 
It is a very good idea to plan on a 


green crop for the hens to forage in this 
fall when other natural green foods have 
matured. Rye is always a good crop to put 
in late. You may wish to put in a crop 
of dwarf Essex rape to carry you until 
frost at which time hens may then go on 
to rye. 


A Cornfield for Pullets’ Range 
KN 





NOW of not better place for growing 

pullets than a good corn field. Where 
the colony house is movable as it should 
be, it can be moved to the edge of the 
field, to the spot nearest the house, and 
no more necessary about their 
range. 

In the first place, the ground has been 
plowed and cultivated, which makes it 
improbable that any disease will be spread 
from the soil to the pullets. It also means 
that they will be on a different plot each 
year. It is true that on many farms 
some of the fields where corn is grown 
will be too far away from the house, but 
if hens are an important enterprise, it 
should be possible to have a rotation of 
small fields near the buildings, so that 
there will always be at least a small area 
of corn in which the pullets can run. 

Another big advantage is the fact that 
they are protected. Of course they should 
not have the run of the field until the corn 
gets ‘enough growth so they will not in- 
jure it and by that time, they will be so 
hidden that there is little danger from 
hawks or crows. 

The third advantage is that instead of 
hurting the corn, they will actually benefit 
it from keeping down the weeds and by 
keeping a dust mulch on it.—H. L. 


worry is 





A persistently broody hen ought to mean 
a culled hen—unless you like to feed star 


boarders. 
= 6 


Carpenter work always goes better with 
good tools. “Fitting the farm saws,” a 
recent bulletin of the State College of 
Agriculture at Ithaca, is free for the aske 
ing. E 94's the number. 


Consolidated Beef Scrap 
FOR MORE EGGS 


Consolidated By-Product Co., Stock Yards, Philadelphia, 
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What Readers Want to Know 


Gradually Give Potatoes Lighter Cultivation 


1! had an argument with my neighbor 
about cultivating potatoes. How should 
it be done?—J. N. J., New York. 


ARLY cultivation should be fairly deep. 
By so doing you keep the soil loose. 
As the season advances you should culti- 
vate lighter and lighter in order that you 
do not kill the spreading roots which feed 
the plant and which often grow near the 
surface. After the root system has de- 
veloped it is better to only give a super- 
ficial stirring of the top soil in order to 
form a dust mulch. When blooms appear 
then it is about time to quit lest the de- 
veloping tubers be disturbed. 

Long Island growers who are accepted 
as being among the most successful potato 
men we have in the East, start cultivating 
with a cultivator fitted with a heavy rear 
shoe. The implement is drawn by two 
horses. They use a wide evener to allow 
the horses to straddle one row, namely the 
one that is being cultivated or shoveled 
row, the horses walking in the row either 
side. The ridges are brought up quite 
high. Then follows a liberal harrowing 
which pulls down the ridges again and 
leaves the field quite level. 





You Cannot Poison Plant Lice 


Will you kindly tell us something that 
will kill green lice on rose bushes. We 
have used arsenate of lead, but it doesn’t 
seem to kill them.—Unsigned inquiry from 
Hastings, N. Y. 


A insects may be classified into 

two groups, those that have biting 
er chewing their food, and those that 
have sucking mouthparts. The first 
thing to know when trying to control 
any insect, is to which class it belongs. 
It does little good to try to poison those 
that suck juices from the inside of the 
plant, because they do not get any of 
the poison. 

Plant lice belong to the group with 
sucikng mouths, and they can be killed 
only with somethitg that will burn or 
destroy their bodies by touching them, 
which is commonly called a_ contact 
spray. One of the simplest of these 
sprays is made from ordinary soap. One 
advantage of this is that it is cheap, and 
always at hand. A solution of one 
pound of soap in from 5 to 7 gallons of 
water, sprayed on house plants or rose 
bushes will kill plant lice. Other con- 
tact sprays are kerosene oil emulsion, 
made by dissolving 1% pound of soap in 
one gallon of hot water. Add two gal- 
lons of kerosene, while the mixture is 
still hot and pump the liquid back into 
itself until it becomes a creamy mass. 
The oil is broken up into small particles, 
and the soap forms a film around each 
particle so it will not separate from the 
water. For growing plants this is dilut- 
ed with from ten to fifteen parts of 
water. 

Still another contact spray is made 
from tobacco extract. A concentrated 
solution may be purchased and diluted 
according to directions. 

If water under pressure is available, 
turn a hose on the rose bushes occasion- 
ally and the force of the water will clean 
off the plant lice. 








The Problem of TB. 

(Continued from page 1) 
either generalized or a genuine spreader, 
So I waved salvage value and asked the 
State Department to permit the slaught- 
er and post mortem on the farm where 
plenty of time could be taken and I 
could see all. The work was done by 
Dr. C. R. Boshart of the State Depart- 
ment and in the presence of Dr. Pfyfe 
of the Borden Company. It was one of 
the most thorough and exhaustive pieces 
of work of the kind I have ever wit- 
nessed, without find:ng the least trace 
of tubercular lesions. 

Of course, it was a real relief to find 
it so. Does the negative result shake 
my faith? I don’t think so. We slaught- 
ered two cows early in the spring, one 
had an open sore on her neck which the 
State College laboratory at Cornell re- 


ported as acting micosis. A careful 
post mortem disclosed no tubercular 
lesions. The other was evidently anae- 
mic. 

Test by Subcutaneous Method 

Why am I reporting theses cases? 
Perhaps not from any public importance 
but rather to satisfy my own personal 
interest in a herd that for 12 years has 
been consistantly free from disease. Re- 
actors as revealed by temperature curves 
have more often than otherwise, been 
no lesion cases and never in a single 
case generalized. Acting in harmony 
with the expressed desire of the New 
York County Miik Commission our tests 
have been by the well known 24 hour 
subcutaneous method. 

I am not saying or even intimating 
that this test carries a safety not found 
in the intradermic and ophthalmic com- 
bined, but its more arduous demands 
have brought out much criticism against 
it. 

To be sure if we all feel that our 
methods can only be selfish ones and as 
leng as my neighbor does not test and 
my tested milk brings no more than his, 
testing will go slow. While I have al- 
ways maintained that public indemnities 
are wrong in principle and that an 
industry should maintain itself, an im- 
mediate halt would come if no moneys 
were given out of public funds for the 
simple reason that outside of special 
grades and village delivery milk, dairy- 
men could not stand the losses out of 
the current prices received for their pro- 
duct. 

Post Mortem Suspicious Animals 

The risk and moral fear of making a 
start offer the greatest drawback in 
starting a clean herd. The risk in buy- 
ing additions and testing before putting 
them in the herd does not probably ex- 
ceed 12% providing reasonable discre- 
tion is used in buying. When some 
trouble arises in a cow or cows that can- 
not be diagnosed and dealt w:th by a 
competent veterinarian, we have adopt- 
ed the plan of slaughter and post 
mortem. 

The educational value, I feel, is worth 
while and the confidence it puts into 
our customers that we are watching out 
for disease other than TB. has a business 
value. Furthermore, there is satisfac- 
tion to know that we are of our free will 
working for pure milk and not depend- 
ing wholly upon public authorities such 
as milk commissions and Boards of 
Health. Some years ago I was looking 
over a large poultry plant. Every fowl 
seemed to be in perfect condition. I 
asked the owner how he managed a big 
flock to have every hen perfect in hea!th 
and condition. He answered by saying 
he knew no way. 

“Well, then” I returned “where are 
the sick ones”. 

Quickly he answered, “Dead, the mo- 
ment I see one ailing I cut off its head.” 
A safe way. —H. E. Cook. 








RANGER: Yes, mam, our business 
is to go about day after day looking 
for forest fires. 

Lavy: And you find a great many, I 
suppose. 

RANGER: Oh, one or two a season. 

Lavy: Mercy, don’t you get terribly 
discouraged ?—Lire. 
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a De Laval—but you can’t 


operator; 


it pays for itself. 


New York 





De Laval Milker 
Outfits Now Sold for 


113.00 


and up - depending 
on the number of 
cows to be milked 


The Most Economical As Well 
As the Best of All Milkers 


After nine yn, and with more than 25,000 in use, it is an established 

Laval Milker is not only the best but also the most eco- 

nomical of all milkers. This is especially true in view of the recent 

rice reduction and the addition of the De Laval Junior Milker Outfit, 
or milking small herds, to the line of De Laval Milkers. 

Whether you have 5 or 500 cows there is a De Laval Milker Outfit 
exactly suited for your needs, which will pay for itself in saving time 
and labor and increasing the quantity and quality of milk, and by 
making dairying more pleasant and profitable. 

It is possible to get mechanical milkers for less than the first cost of 

ibly get the same results. During the 
time that De Laval Milkers have been on the market and with hoe 
number in use, the following facts have been established: 

—we have never known of one to injure a cow; 

-—the action of the De Laval is so pleasing and stimulating that cows 

almost invariably produce more milk; 

—the De Laval is practically fool-proof and does not require a skilled 


—it not only milks better but faster, thus saving more time; 
—it is easy to wash and keep in a sanitary condition. 


Therefore, the De Laval is by far the cheapest in the end. In addi- 
tion, it is sold on such easy terms that you can have the use of it while 


The De Laval Separator Company 
165 Broadway 600 Jackson Bivd. 


61 Beale St. 
San Francisco 
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Te You buy 50 years of progress 
ane THat is why we thought of the extension roof—it re- 
duces the cost per ton capacity. An exclusive Globe fea- 
ture. Globe Silos are absolutely air-tight because of the 
heavy matching walls, double splines, sealed joints and 
adjustable doors. Made of spruce and fir. You cannot 
! buy a better silo. Write today for our catalog 
price-list ; silos, tanks, ensilage cutters, stanchions, etc. 
au aut! GLOBE SILO CO., Box F _— Unadilla, New York 
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SORBINE 





TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF 


Reduces Bursal Enlargements, 
Thickened, Swollen Tissues, Curbs, Filled 
Tendons, Soreness from Bruises or Strains; 
stops Spavin Lameness, allays pain. Does not 
blister, remove the hair or lay up the horse. 
$2.50 a bottle at druggists or delivered. 


Book 1 R free 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 579 Lyman St. Springfield, Mass. 
PURE-BRED GUERNSEYS 


FARMERS—BREEDERS—DAIRYMEN 
We can offer you bull calves and young 
bulls out of A. R. cows and sired by May 
Rose Bulls that stand for production and 
type. Prices are for quick sale. Write 
or list, 








Herd Accredited 
FORGE HILL FARM 
New Windsor on Hudson, N. Y. 








BROOKFIELD 


New England 





FARM 
HEADQUARTERS for HeneroRnes 
DURHAM CONNECTICUT 
We offer two yearling Woodford bulls and several well 


ared heifers, at attractive prices. 
Write for beokiet “A” “HEREFORDS FOR 


WEW ENGLAND AND WHY” 
PHILIP J. BICH, ANDY CARTER, 
Manager. Herdsman. 








Stannox Farm 


| A HOME OF PUREBRED GUERNSEYS | 








Average A.R records of cows now in our herd ts 
10677.98 Ibs. milk, 547.24 Ibs. fat. We have for 
sale three young bulls now ready for service. 

For particulars write 
P. fF. STAPLES, Mer. E. HOLLISTON. MASS 











When writing to advertisers be sure to 





mention the American Agriculturist. 








When writing to advertisers be sure to 


mention the American Agriculturist. , 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets 


MILK PRICES 

HE League Cooperative 
Association announces the following 
prices that dealers will pay the League dur- 
ing the last half of June for milk testing 
3% in the basic zone Oo, 201 to 210 miles 
of New York City. J¢ ts understood of 
course that the prices mentioned below are 
not received by the farmer but go into the 
pool. They are prices dealers pay the 
League 

Up to the time of going to press the L*a- 
gue Directors had taken no action on prices 


for July and In the absence of these June 
prices will continue until further notice. 

These quotations are subject to change 
between time of publication and mailing 
due to conditions in the market. 


Dairymen’s 


Class 1 Fluid Milk ...cccccccccesdaedd 

Class 2A Fluid Cream ...ceeeeeees 1.80 

Class 2B Ice Cream cnenwueesee ae 

Class 2C Soft Cheese ....eseceeee 1.90 
Class 3A Evaporated whole milk 

Cond. whole milk ..... 1.80 

Milk for Chocolate .... 1.70 

Class 3B Whole milk powder _... 1.80 
Class 3C Hard cheese other than 

1.70 


‘ AMErican cecssesececees 
Class 4 prices will be based on butter 
and American cheese quotations on the 
New York market. 
The total sales for the month of April 
are reported as $5,661,126.53. Of this, 
$5,396,569.83 is for fluid milk and $168,- 


214.82 for cream. Ice cream sales for 
the month amounted to $38,884.10. 
Sheffield Producers 

The Sheffield Farms Producers an- 
nounces the following prices for 3% 
milk in the 201 to 210-mile zone: 
ines FE anciccccctevecesessicnsesee 
Chess SF csvcscecesscessccecvccces Ge 
Ces FS .oaccesencesscecesaseent ce CaS 


Class 4 prices determined by butter 
and cheese quotations on the New York 
mar ct. 

Non Pool Cooperative 

The Non-Pooling Dairymen’s Coop- 
erative announces the following prices 
for 3% milk in the 201 to 210-mile zone: 


Class |B cccccccecececcese eer 

Cisse ZF cccodcccedovsceecesseose . 2.00 

ate DM i ccsccasesevecssenenene Ge 

Chase GE ccccesccececconcscsses oo ae 
Interstate Producers 

The Interstate Milk Producers As- 

sociation (Philadelphia Price Plan), 


announce the receiving station prices or 
the price to the farmer in the 201 to 210- 
mile zone from Philadelphia for 3% milk 
is $2.19. In the 101 to 110 mile-zonc, 
the price is $2.29. 


BUTTER MARKET WEAKER 


CREAMERY A Year 
SALTED June 30 June 23 Ago 

Score higher 

than extras .41/2-4254 43 -43'2 41 -41% 

Extras(92sc) 41 -41'4 42'/5  40!/>-40%4 

84-91 score ..38'/2-405, 39! 2-42 36 =-40 

Lower G'd's .37'2-38 38 -39 34! 2-35! 3 
Che butter market is weaker and low- 


er than it was last week. Everything 1s 
so unsettled that it is practically imp 
ble to make any statement as to 
possible developments we may ex{ 
during the next week. Most anyt uv 
may happen. Receipts are having an 
immediate reaction on price changes. If 
they get much heavier, and advicc m 
to indicate they will, there is no quest 

but what we will see a further fractional 
reduction in quotations. Carryovers have 
been heavy and with liberal supplies ther 
has been a greater pressure to sell with 


the 


t 


rc ¢ 
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SHIP EGGS 

And Get 
Highest Prices and Prompt Returns |} 
ZISKIN, BENJAMIN & TIEGER 


WHOLESALERS 


171 Reade Street, Wew York City 
y 


Write for vr 


» tee 
sg tas 
References: Franklin National Bank 


SHIP YOUR EGGS 


WHITE AND BROWN 
To R. BRENNER & SONS 


Bonded Commission Merchants 














358 Greenwich St., New York City] only a 





FINE FEMALE COLLIE wat and farm dog, tralned. 2] 
1B ' K 0 


re $ Coe " a . Se as 
i $i. Geldtboreogh Goat Farm, Mohnton, Pa. 


the result that prices have had to be up in the air, just before the heavy buying 


shaded in 


order to affect satisfactory 
clearances. 


lear: At that accumulations are be- 
ginning to become a little unwieldly. The 
weakness in the market has also been due 
to the situation in Chicago. The Chicago 
market has been quite weak right along 
and on the 24th it suffered another slight 
relapse which was reflected in the quota- 
tions here in New York. All of the mar- 
kets have been showing a weaker tendency 
and it is to be expected that New York 
will not escape. With the reduction in the 
market, Spe culators have been showing 
more activity. There has been little or no 
Speculative support to the market thus far. 
Speculators have been reluctant to take 
hold because their experience with costs 
last year does not warrant their risking 
a long time gamble at existing quotations. 
Most of the storing up at the present time 
has been done by receivers and shippers. 
W ith the weaker market and lower quota- 
tions however, speculators are beginning 
to stir around and it will only take a re- 
duction of a fraction of a cent to start 
heavy buying. At the moment the market 
iS 41C on extras (92 score) and it looks 
as though there will be slight weakening 
to the extent of a fraction of a cent. 


CHEESE MARKET STEADY 


STATE 

A Year 
FLATS June 30 June 23 Ago 
Fresh, fancy 22 -24 22 -24 20 -21'4 
Fresh, av'g’e -21!4 -21'5 19 ~1934 
Held fancy ..26!5-27' 2615-2715 2442-26 , 
Held aver. -.25'3-26/5 25/5-26'5 23 -24 


; Che cheese market is about the same as 
it was a week ago. There is not a grcat 


deal of buying going on. Fresh cheese 
holds its same relative position and the 
attitude of the trade has not changed. 


Most buying is only against current trade 
needs. Production, as indicated by re- 
ports from upper New York State, is still 
light and it is mainly for that reason 
that the market maintains its present status. 


FANCY EGGS HIGHER 


NEARBY 
A Year 
WHITES June 30 June 23 Ago 
Selected Extras ....46-48 45-46 40-43 
Av'ge extras ........44-45 42-44 36-38 
Extra firsts ........ 41-43 38-41 33-35 
Firsts o++-~.- 38-40 36-37 31-32 
Gathered . .35-42 32-40 29-35 
BROWNS 
Fancy oo ee 41-45 40-44 34-38 
Lighter receipts of and the continued 
Satistactory demand for fancy nearby 
eggs have reacted to the benefit of the 
egg mark t. Prices have advanced all 
along the line. The market has now 
reached the point where buyers are be- 
coming more critical and comparatively 
lew eggs are good enough to work into 
the top classifications. Most of the re- 


ceipts are working out at prices varying 
trom 38 to 43c. Some arrivals still show 
the effects of hot weather. In general this 
complaint is not as common as it was a 
week or ago. Country and _ seaside 
ummer resorts are beginning to draw more 
heavily on the producing sections with the 
result that fewer eggs are reaching the 
Metropolitan districts. Country prices are 
to react to the situation. If 
production will warrant it, he 
will undoubtedly realize more money now 
by keeping his smaller sizes home and dis- 
posing of them localling, shipping only the 
fancy and more closely graded eggs. 
he will receive the average price 


SO 


beginning 


a man’s 


so doing 


for his kk desirable marks and he will 
hit a more satisfactory market on his 
fancier grades when he ships to the New 
York market. This will net him more 
money as is always the case than if he 
were to ship his straight run-of-the-flock 
production. The opportunities at the pres- 
ent time however, are a little more marked 
in view of the fact that the receipts of 
extra fancy, very closely graded, heat- 


free cggs are in such scant supply. 


LIVE POULTRY EASIER 


FOWLS A Year 
June 30 June 23 Ago 
| Colored 27-28 28-30 23-26 
Leghorns ..24-26 20-26 21-24 
BROILERS 
Colored ..38-40 38-45 42-45 
Leghorns Tr 28-36 30-40 
The live poultry market has turned 
omewhat easier during the past week. 
‘xpress fowls are hardly selling fast 
enough to warrant quotations. In fact it 
is q impossible to establish any definite 
values and those we have given represent 
few sales. The same holds for 
broiler At the moment the market is 
weak and the outlook is very uncertain. 
| Unquestionably the market is somewhat 


for the 4th of July trade. We will un- 
doubtedly see prices turn stronger. This 
is hardly more than a guess. The 
weather will have a great deal to do with 


the change in quotations. 


GRAINS AND FEEDS 
June 30 June ad 





FUTURES Year 

(Chicago quotations) 
WORE cecccccece 1.45% 1.5512 1.15% 
GOPR ccccosccccen -9842 1.05 -9654 
Se  embistecevece @ 43 47% 545g 

CASH GRAINS 

(New York quotations) 
Wheat No. 2 Red 1.91'4 2.012 1.3514 
Corn, No. 2 Yel ..1.19%2 1.26 1.1834 
Oats, No. 2 Wh. . .56 -59!5 64 

FEEDS June 27 June 20 

(F. O. B. Buffalo) 
Grd. Oats .......... 37.00 _-- 40.00 
Sp’g Bran .....-....30.00 _-- 25.00 
H'd Bran ...... «++-31.50 — 27.50 
Stand’d Mids —-.....32.00 —_— 25.50 
Soft W. Mids —_— 33.00 
Flour Mids _—_— 31.50 
FOG DOR. cncccccess _— 37.00 
Wh. Hominy — 39.25 
Yel. Hominy —_— 39.00 
Corn Meal -- —- 41.00 
Gluten Feed —_— 40.25 
Gluten Meal —— 46.50 
36% C. S. Meal 43.00 —_—_— _ 
41% C. S. Meal 46.00 -_ _ 
43% C. S. Meal. 47.75 _— —_— 
34% O. P. Linseed 

Oil Meal ...... .. .47.00 — 43.00 

On June 29 the future wheat market 


suffered a short break. Prices broke as 
much as 10%c under prices of June 27th, 
the previous Saturday. However, the 
market recovered so that it closed within 
3c of the price of the previous day. Corn 
reacted in sympathy with wheat. The rea- 
son for this break may be found in re- 
ports from the American and Canadian 
northwest as well as from European pro- 
ducing fields. Reports from France, Italy 
and Hungary indicate that they are going 
to have something like 90 million bushels 
more than last year and reports from our 
own northwest indicate that the crop out 
there is going to turn out very well. This 
break in the future market reacted directly 
in the cash market so that cash grains also 
suffered quite a relapse. 

OUTLOOK GOOD FOR SUMMER 

APPLES 

According to one of the best informed 
men in the apple market, the outlook for 
a good market for summer apples is very 
encouraging. Reports from Delaware 
state that the crop there is short and in- 
dications in general are that early apples 
will meet a good market. The authority 
for these statements claims that fruit men 
who pay close attention to their methods 
of grading will be in a particularly strong 
position. Those who fill up their baskets 
with windfalls will of course meet the 
old complaint. On the other hand those 
who restrict their grades to everything 
measuring 21% inches or over, will cash in 
as things look now. 

The outlook is also very good for the 
peach crop. Delaware peaches are very 
short. Some entire blocks of trees are 
absolutely fruitless. 

Problems in Roadside 
Marketing 
(Continued from page 21) 
out or dispose of in some other way, the 
No. 2 class of produce but in the end it 
will pay you. Of course, many times you 
will find a customer who is glad to get 
“seconds,” which naturally will bring a 
much reduced price below first grade goods. 

It is a good plan to cultivate your 
customers. Go out of your way to please 
them and encourage them to come back. 
Suggest to them that they tell their friends 
about your fresh vegetables. If you did 
so well in six weeks you should make an 
excellent success during the whole sum- 
mer. 

There is one other suggestion that 
comes to us as we look at the pictures 
that accompany your letter. If you can 
possibly afford it, it may pay you to put 
up a shelter of some kind at one: side of 
the house or over where the automobiles 
may drive in. This shelter need be noth- 
ing more or less than a shed. You could 
keep your produce there in the shade. 
Furthermore it would be back from the 
road a bit and away from the dust of 
passing vehicles. It may have some ef- 
fect on your customers if they see your 
produce standing close by the side of the 
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Post Your 
Farm 


— and — 
Keep Trespassers Off 


We have some new trespass signs 
especially designed to comply with 
the New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
laws. 

These signs are printed on extra 
heavy linen. We have had these 
new signs made up of extra 
heavy material because severe 
storms will tear and otherwise 
make useless a lighter construct- 
ed material. We unreservedly 
advise farmers to post their land 
and the notices we have prepared 
comply in all respects with the 
laws of New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania. The price to subscribers 
is 95 cents a dozen, the same rate 
applying to larger quantities. 

American Agriculturist 
461 4th Ave. New York City 











Mr. Breeder— 


FTER spending years of work 

and many hundreds of dollars 
in breeding up your herd, will you 
be content to sell the bull calves or 
the herd sire no longer needed for 
little or nothing? A _ few dollars 
spent in advertising will find the 
breeder who appreciates the ani- 
mal’s breeding enough to pay a 
price commensurate with its value. 
Advertise him in 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


o . 


Read by the Men 
You Want to Reach 


For rates and particulars write 


H. W. BALDWIN, 
Livestock Mer. 
American Agriculturist 
Danielson, Conn. 








HORSE BREEDERS 








BELGIANS 
Select your foundation stock from 
Headquarters of the 
FARCEUR BELGIANS 
offer stallions and mares for sale at all 
Prices Reasonable. 


KNOLLWOOD FARND. 
FAYETTEVILLE, W. Y., DEPT. A. 
A. L. Brockway Oliver Jones 
Owner Supt. 


the Eastern 


We 
times. 














SWINE BREEDERS 








130—PIGS FOR SALE—130 


Chester and Yorkshire cross and Berkshire and 
Chester cross, all weaned and good blocky pigs, 
no runts. Pigs 6 to 7 weeks old, $5.75 each, and 
8 to 9 weeks old, $6.25 each. Also 25 Chesters 
and 30 Berkshires, pure bred, 7 weeks old, sows 
or boars, $7 each. Shipped to you C.O.D. on 
your approval. No charge for shipping crates, 


A. M. LUX 
206 Washington St., 


175—PIGS FOR SALE—175 

Feeding pigs, Yorkshire and Chester cross, and York- 
shire and Berkshire cross, All large growthy pigs. 6 to 7 
weeks old, $5.50 each. 8 to 9 weeks old, $6 each. 
Ali bred to make large hogs. Pure bred Berkshire boars 
or sows 7 weeks old, $7 each. Pure bred Yorkshire boars 
or sows 7 weeks old, $7 each. I guarantee safe deliv- 
ery, no charge for shipping crates. I will ship what 
you want of the above lots C. 0. D. on your approval. 
WALTER LUX, 
Woburn, Mass. 


Woburn, Mass. 





388 Salem St., Telephone 0086 





highway, if you have them placed under 
a small pavilion that is built neatly and 
displayed in an attractive manner, it will 
undoubtedly improve upon your sales. 

Incidently here is an idea—let your 
customers know that you have good re- 
freshing water at the wel! and that they 
are welcome to it. Lots of times they 
are thirsty and only need an invitation, 
Make them feel at home. When they 
become familiar you are sure of your 
customer for the rest of the season and 
years to follow.—F. W. O. 
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Cortland Cattle Dealers Arrested 


Charged With Bribing State Witness---Other News Items 


HE cattle scandal in Cortland Coun- 

ty took a rather sensational turn on 
June 27th when Dan Grant and Charles 
W. Ellis, Jr., Cortland cattle dealers, 
were arrested on charges of bribing a 
witness in connection with the TB. cat- 
tle scandal. The arrests and events 
which led up to them came as a bolt out 
of a clear sky. Judge L. R. Dowd who 
signed the warrants for both arrests, 
fixed bail at $1,000 in each case. 


Both Grant and Ellis pled not guilty 
to the charges and their cases were ad- 
journed one week by Judge Dowd. Dur- 
ing the arraignment, District Attorney 
Haskell said that he was ready to pro- 
ceed with an examination if the attor- 
ney for the defense so desired. Attor- 
ney John Courtney, Jr., explained to 
the court that he had had insufficient 
time to acquaint himself with the de- 
tails of the case and requested adjourn- 
ment. 


Attempts to Leave U. S. 


The arrests of Grant and Ellis were 
made as an outgrowth of an affidavit 
sworn to by one, Harold Carpenter, 
who was arrested on the afternoon of 
June 27th after he had purchased a tick- 
et to Montreal. He admitted that was 
his destination. Carpenter has previous- 
ly appeared as a witness for the State 
in the investigation into the dealings in 
TB. cattle. The authorities claim that 
Grant and Ellis had conspired to get 
Carpenter out of the country before July 
20th, which is the date designated by 
Governor Smith for a grand jury hear- 
ing. Carpenter’s arrest came after some 
clever detective work by State Troopers 
Rann and Schafer. On Carpenter’s per- 
son was found a letter, which according 
to his sworn affidavit, reads as follows: 


‘ 

“Hello Pete: This boy is in trouble and 
is going away at once. We want him to go 
away until after the grand jury. If possi- 
bie please let him have $20 and charge it 
to me. I! will sell you anything or fix it 
anyway you say. Hastily, Ellis.” 


The dealings between Carpenter, Ellis 
and Grant are reported by the Cortland 
Standard as follows: 

Carpenter states in his affidavit that 
he was asked last Thursday to go to a 
Cortlandville farm the next day to kill 
a branded cow, Mr. Ellis mal:ing the 
request, and saying, says Carpenter, that 
he wouldn’t have the animal identified 
for $1,000. He agreed, but when he 
found the next day that the animal had 
been quarantined by John W. IIlston, 
state inspector, he left the animal alone. 
He called upon Ellis who, according to 
Carpenter's affidavit, suggested that he 
leave town, Montreal was suggest:d. 
Carpenter says that he agreed and that 
Ellis was-to give him money the next 
day, Saturday. Ellis, he says, had no 
money for him Saturday, but gave him 
a note to another party, (the note found 
upon Carpenter at Syracuse). This 
party was not at home. Ellis then sent 
Carpenter to Dan Grant, according to 
the Carpenter affidavit. Grant was not 
in the office, but Carpenter found him in 
front of one of the banks and, in re- 
sponse to query Grant said everything 
was all right and that he later gave him 
a check on the Homer National bank. 
Before cashing this check Carpenter 
noticed that it was for $20, rather than 
$25, and he returned it to Grant who 
made a new check for $25, payable to 
Carpenter, who stated in his affidavit 
that Grant owed him no money. {fle 
cashed the check at the Cortland Trust 


company, identification not being requir-~ 


ed, and left for Syracuse where he pur- 
chased a ticket for Montreal and was 
arrested. 

District Attorney Haskell has an- 
nounced that he has been in communi- 
cation with Justice J. P. Hill of Nor- 
wich who has been designated by Gov- 
ernor Smith to preside over the special 
term of the Supreme Court which will 
hear the testimony connected with the 
TB cattle scandal. He stated also that 
papers have been mailed to County Clerk 
Lord ordering him to serve notice upon 


the proper authorities for the impanel- 
ling of the special grand jury which will 
listen to the findings of the special in- 
vestigators. 





Vegetable and Fruit Growers to 
Hold Big Meeting at Geneva 


NE of the biggest conventions of fruit 

and vegetable growers ever held in 
New York State is expected when the 
New York State Vegetable Growers’ As- 
sociation, the New York State Horticul- 
tural Society, and the Pennsylvania State 
Horticultural Association meet as guests 
of the New York State Experiment Sta- 
tion at Geneva, New York, on July 29th. 

The Station is making plans for enter- 
taining two thousand guests. Those who 
attend will have the opportunity of hear- 
ing some of the best thought in their res- 
pective lines and gain the advantage of 
one of the biggest and best meetings ever 
held by their associations. 

Dean Watts, of the Pennsylvania State 
College of Agriculture, will be present and 
will be the chief speaker of the meeting. 
Dean Watts is well known throughout the 
eastern agricultural territory as an au- 
thority on vegetable growing. 


Ready for Tug-O’-War 


The meeting will include an inspection 
tour of the Experiment Station grounds 
and will be of extreme interest to vegetable 
growers because of the many experiments 
which are now being conducted on canning 
crops. There are also some demonstra- 
tions being conducted in fruit that will be 
of vital interest to the fruit growers. 

The annual tug of war will be staged 
between the vegetable growers and the fruit 
men. Two years ago the fruit men won, 
and this year, the vegetable interests are 
working up a lot of enthusiasm and train- 
ing hard for revenge. 

Director Thatcher of the Experiment 
Station at Geneva has been advised that 
close to 100 fruit growers from Penn- 
sylvania, led by Prof. S. W. Fletcher of 
the Pennsylvania State College, are plan- 
ning to attend the meeting, making the 
trip to Geneva by automobile. 





Junior Field Days at Cornell 
Well Attended 


VER 1300 boys and girls, all Junior 
Project workers in New York, it- 
tended the Junior Field Days at the Col- 
lege of Agriculture at Cornell on June 
24 and 25. They represented twenty- 
seven different counties. Monroe Coun- 
ty led in attendance with 202 enthusiastic 
club members. Jefferson was second 
with 151, while Chenango beat out On- 
tario with 109. Ontario registered 106. 
The youngsters began to arrive on 
Wednesday afternoon and were immed- 








Tue <Artist—Oh, would it be 
troubling you too much to sharpen my 
pencil ?—J UDGE. 











jately assigned to rooms in the Univer- 
sity dormitories. These dormitories are 
occupied by the College students during 
the school year but are vacant for a 
short time before the summer session 
begins. As a result, the juniors were 
very nicely accommodated. 

The first big event was a get-together 
and camp-fire on Wednesday evening. It 
was held in the Cascadilla Gorge, one 
of the beauty spots of the University 
campus. Dean A. R. Mann, who is 
home from Europe on a short visit, 
spoke to the boys and girls. He was 
followed on the program by E. J. Gal- 
lien, Secretary of the N. Y. Bankers’ 
Association. This association has been 
intimately associated with Junior Project 
work in the State for several years. 
Showers cut short the evening program 
but they did not dampen the enthusiasm 
of the youngsters, many of whom had 
brought tents and camped out. 

Thursday found the boys and girls 
ready for breakfast at seven o'clock, fol- 
lowed by a general assembly at nine. 
They then divided into groups, the girls 
listening to talks on home-making sub- 
jects, while the boys discussed farm 
crops, farm shop work, poultry and 
stock raising. 

In the afternoon, evcrybody went on 
sight-seeing trips around Ithaca, visiting 
Watkins Glen and Enfield, and other 
points of interest. Transportation and 
guides were furnished to these places. 

Friday’s program was quite similar to 
that of the previous day, the only addi- 
tions in the program being a parade of 
county groups and a tournament in the 
afternoon. The Tioga County team won 
the speedball tournament in which six- 
teen teams competed. The Tioga boys 
and girls had no easy time of it in main- 
taining their lead. Thursday night, every- 
body was entertained by Dr. E. A. Bates 
who gave a talk on Indian lore, the 
evening being closed with the beautiful 
and impressive 4-h candle lighting cere- 
mony. 

Early Saturday morning, the guests 
started for home. By noon all were on 
their way. 

The Junior Field Days are rapidly 
winning a prominent place in the big 
functions at the College. They not only 
serve as picnics, but afford an oppor- 
tunity for the boys and girls who will 
some day live on our farms to see the 
work the College is doing. 





Storm Does Heavy Damage Up 
State New York 


A STORM that was quite general 

throughout New York State on June 
27 and 28 did considerable damage in var- 
ious sections. It was particularly heavy 
in the vicinity of Hall, Monroe County. 
A wire from C. S. Wilson states that hail 
did a vast amount of damage to farm crops 
in that section. According to Mr. Wilson, 
the fruit crop suffered the heaviest damage, 
some orchards being completely ruined as 
far as this year’s crop is concerned. 

At Cato, in Cayuga County, a bolt of 
lightning killed ten purebred Holstein cows 
on the farm of John Van Doren. The 
storm came up very suddenly and part of 
the herd of 16 head sought shelter under 
a tree. A bolt of lightning struck the 
tree and killed the cows instantly. It is 
said that not one of the animals bore a 
mark. 

In Rechester, lightning is said to have 
been responsible for a fire that did $15,000 
worth of damage to a large garage. The 
fire spread through the building quickly 
due ;to the oil soaked floors and damaged 
a number of cars. 

During the severe storm that swept over 
part of Oncida County on Saturday night, 
lightning struck and instantly killed Law- 


(Continued on page 30) 











“Liquid Animalin has been tried out by my son, and 


son-tn- +t on their jarme @ on my own Jarm 


and has shown wonderful veouite, not only on sore 
teats, but ay been of very valuable assistance in 
euring several cases of foot rot. 

Jaleo find that it by very effective for collar-naile 
2 Lg ‘aes. d have no hesitancy in recommending 


THOMAS HOLT, pom hig missioner 
rtford, State ef Connecticut 


‘OR sore, cracked, stepped-on teats, 
foot-rot, cow pox, abscesses, boils, 

sore eyes, internal injections, torn, 
ulcerations, cuts, wounds, eczema, 
collar-saddle galls, thrush, canker, 
fistulas. 
Safe, soothing, non-poisonous, non-irritating. 
Will not taint milk or increase bacteria, 
Hastens formation of healthy granulations— 
healing takes place in )4 less time. 'Worst pains, 
Hornet Stings, Burns, vanish after 30 minutes, 
NOT NEW AND UNTESTED. Used (under 
different name) past 4 years in biggest Hose 

itals (including Csty of New York), Railways, 
ndustries, Navy. Modified to suit animals— 
tested—found to give same wonderful results, 
Far superior to anything you've ever u 
Gets results where everything else fails. 
Liquip ANIMALIN Price $1.00 Bottle (24 Ib. net) 
ANM™ALIN (salve) Price$1.0CTin ()3Ib. net) 
Either can be used (except internally.) 


ANINALIN 
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Reference —American € Bank, Mount Vernow 


CHLORO CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 
Dept.f.12 Mount Vernon, New York 
Enclosed find .mark opposite which preferred). 

D $1.00 for Bottle of Liquid Animalin (or) 

© $1.00 for Tin of Animalin (ealve) (or) 

O $2.00 for One Bottle and one Tin. 

It is understood you will refund money should I 
not be poe satisfied with results, providing i 
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You are ee 
wishing you had a 
Universal Natural 
Milker. It would cut 
your milking time and 
jabor in half, and as- 
sure cleaner milk. 
What a blessing it 
would be during this 
hot weatlier—all the 
time, in fact. 


Get our new catalog, 
anyway. It’s free 
and writing for it 
does not obligate you 
in anyway. 





THE UNIVERSAL MILKING MACHINE ca. 
Dept. A. Waukesha, Wis., 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
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my We full silo without refilling. 
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a ee o£. F. SCHLICHTER CO, 
(Box A.A.) 10 S. 18th St., Phila., Pa. 





WATURAL LEAF TOBACCO. Chewing 5 Ibs. $1.50; 10 
Ibs. $2.50. Smoking 5 Ibs. $1.25: 10 lbs. $2.00. Pay 
when received, pipe and recipe free. 

FARMERS TOBACCO UNION, D1, Paducah, Ky. 
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CHAPTER XII 
With the coming of the canoe with 
aa 


ws from Feather Lakes, Wailing 

River was again thrown into a panic of 
fear of the night prowler. After a hur- 
ried talk with St. Onge, Steele started up 
the river, bound for Feather Lake, 
He had little hope of discovering anything 
which would light on the mystery 
But one thing piqued the curiosity of the 
three They were keenly interested 
in finding tr similar to those near the 
post, for they carried the measure- 
ments of the latter, and in case they tallied 
with those at the Feather Lakes, forty 
miles they would have discovered a 
new and most peculiar trait in animal hab- 
its, namely, a beast with feet strangely 
like a bear's, which had ranged forty miles 
within a few 
On the morning of the second day the 


Big 
throw 
men, 


exact 


away, 


d iys. 


canoe was traveling in the easier water in- 
shore, when Michel, poling in the bow, 
suddenly exclaimed : 

“Kequay! Look!” 

On the shore, ahead, were the remains 


of a fire and near it what resembled the 
body of a man. With a few strong thrusts 
of the poles, the to the 
beach. The men leaped ashore. Before 
them, stretched beside the dead fire, Jay an 
mutilated 


canoe was driven 


Indian, hideously 


“He has been literally torn to pieces,” 
muttered Steele. “A bear alone could have 
done this, and yet I never heard of such 


a thine.” : 
The hair and flesh of the face had been 


stripped from the skull by what appeared 


to have been the strokes of powerful 
claws. The naked torso was similarly 
slashed, exposing the ribs and entrails. A 
rifle, a blanket, and some cooking utensils 
lay near 

David was on his knees searching fot 
tracks in the dry leaves, when a cry from 
Michel drew the attention of the others. 

“Look! Track on de shore! and the 
Iroquois pointed to a patch of mud cleat 
ly marked by the prints of huge feet. 

“They're ringers for the tracks near the 
post,” said Steele, and he took from his 
pocket strips of raw hide of the dimen- 


sions of the foot prints which had fright- 
Charlotte. In breadth, length and 
character, the tracks in the mud were iden- 
tical with those near Wailing River. The 
three friends looked blankly at each other. 
“It's the same bird,” said Steele. 
_ David removed his felt hat and scrate hed 
his broad ‘No bear travel for- 
ty mile and back onless someting 
drive heem,” he insisted. 


ened 


forch ad. 
twenty 


“But bears don't mutilate bodies Ike 
thi .” added Steele 

“Wal,” muttered the Ojibway, “dees one 
mak’ de mess ov dees por feller all de 
same. Wat you goin’ do?” 

As the features were obliterated, M chel 
was busy examining the kit of the dead 
man in an attempt to identify him as an 
Indian trading at the post. 

“De gun ees French Company gun, but 
de kettle and kife I nevair sce before. I 


tink eet ecs not Wailing Riviere hunter.” 


“Who c vuld h be then, traveling on this 
riy » late in the vea 
ees ver’ strat muttered tl 
hea ’ 
dat bear ¢ W indigo D I's 
W racted 1 net | of 
wi as he grinned at Steck vat Ww 
do 
Wi i ) rr no W ! ) Dav id, he’s 
out if he steps in front of my Mann- 
lic! yi , 
Oua,” added Michel darkly, “eef he can 
m de t ks een de mud, he can feel de 
bit i .” and the hali-breed drew his 
kn m its sheath and ran a callous 
thumb its wire edg 
, how to catch him—that’s the prob- 
Iem id Steele “We'll have to cover 
this body with stones to keep off the ani- 
mal The poor chap has a right to rest 
in | Then we'd better drop down 
river and notify St. Onge tonight He 


to know; and tomorrow we'll make 


ought 


“By gar! We are de fool!” 

“What d'you mean?” 

For answer, Michel leaped into the 
canoe and poled rapidly upstream for a few 
hundred yards, while the puzzled Steele 
looked on. Then the Indian swung the 
nose of the boat down river and paddled 
past them in midstream. 

“What in thunder is 
David?” 

“We are de fool for sure,” was the la- 
conic answer as Michel swept by with his 
eyes on his friends, then threw the bow of 
the canoe to the shore and landed. 

“He nevaire pass here widout seein’ dis 
camp. 

Michel’s maneuver was explained. 

“Dat Pierre pass here two sleeps back,” 
said Michel, joining Steele. “Dees man bin 
deed t’ree, four day an’ de tracks on de 
shore are old one. De riviere rise after 
de rain two sleeps back. De Windigo mak’ 
dem tracks here before de rain,” and 
Michel pointed to some foot prints which 
were barely covered by water. 


he driving at, 


heavy shoulders, a glint in the grey eyes, 
which did not pass unnoticed by the men 
he approached. 

“Monsieur Steele, this is Inspector Las- 
celles of the Revillon Fréres.” 

With a smile Steele extended a hand, 
hard as a spruce knot, and grasped the 
fingers of the puzzled and curious Las- 
celles. 

“I missed meeting you at Albany, Inspec- 
tor, in August. You were over at Moose 
when I called.” 

The black eyebrows of Lascelles rose 
as he now identified the stranger whose 
presence at Wailing River he found most 
annoying for his plans. 

“Oh, yes, Monsieur Steele, the Ameri- 
can scientist; I thought you left Albany 
weeks ago bound for the Nepigon,” he sug- 
gested pointedly. 

“I did, Monsieur, but I stumbled on a 
most interesting situation here—right in 
my line, you know. I found what I have 
been searching for, for years.” Steele was 
losing no time rubbing it in to the skep- 
tical Lascelles. “You have a_bona-fide 
Windigo in this valley, Monsieur—a most 
interesting situation to a scientist, I as- 
sure you. The Indians are in a panic 
and you wil have difficulty in keeping 








What Happened In The Story Thus Far 


RENT STEELE, an American ethnologist, is travelling through 
the Canadian wilds, studying Indian lore for the American Museum 
of Natural History. He arrives at the fur trading post of Colonel St. 


Onge. 


With him lives his beautiful and cultured daughter, Denise. 


The post is trice doomed. The superstitious Indian trappers are fleeing 
the country in terror, believing that the mysterious and weird howling 
and shrieking that they have heard in the forest, is that of the Windigo, 


a vicious fiendish beast of Indian fable. 


LaFlamme, a villanous and 


unscrupulous free-trader threatens the ruin of St. Onge’s post unless 
he can have Denise for his wife. The failure of the post is sealed by 


Lascelles, St. Onge’s superior, who also wishes to marry Denise. 


It is 


his plan to ruin the post and force Denise to marry him to save her 


father. 


St. Onge vows she shall not be sacrificed.. Steele determines 


to solve the mystery of the Windigo with the aid of two Indian guides, 
David and Michel, They find ~trange tracks in the forest nearby, un- 
like those of any animal they have ever seen.. The terror and the 
superstition of the Indians is aggrevated by the mutterings of an Indian 


medicine man, Tete-Boule. 


A treacherous Indian, Pierre, arrives at 


the camp with the report that the Windigo had also been heard at a far 


distant Indian village. 








“Suppose he did not notice this camp, 
what then?” 

“He was hongree an’ hunt for 
sce decs camp for sure.” 

David nodded in agreement. 

“Then why did he not tell us?” 
I ask heem tonight at 


game; he 


wat 


“Dat ees 
Riviere.” 
CHAPTER XIII 
S bons twenty miles of hard running river 
down to the fort was covered by the 
three skilled canoemen in a few hours. On 
irriving, they hastened to the trade house. 
Steele opened the ponderous slab door and 
entered, followed by the two half-breeds, 
irn that Wailing River had a visitor 
with St. Onge behind the trade 


counter was a short, thick-set stranger, 


wearing a cap with an insignia in gold 
j ' 

“M'sieu” Lascclle whispered Michel 

r the shoulder of the American. 

St. Onge and Lascelles were evidently 
in the midst of a heated conversation in 


wr they ignored Steele’s entrance. 

“You are as superstitious as you claim 
the Indians to be. I am not interested in 
this Windigo stuff,” Lascelles said irritat- 


French, f 


edly, when St. Onge glancing toward the 
door, saw Steele. 

“You are back so soon, Monsieur? And 
you have news?” The factor appeared 


relieved at the appearance of the man he 
thought far upriver. 

Brent Steele’s back stiffened as he ad- 
vanced to mect the man who had the power 
in his hands to crush the girl over in the 
factor’s whose rare quality he 
would never sense, whose soul he would 
As he walked around behind 
there was a set to his 


quarters, 


never know. 


he trade-counter, 


them on their trap-lines this winter.” 

“You, a scientist, believe in Indian sor- 
cery and superstition?” demanded the 
Frenchman, saracastically. 

“Well, now that is somewhat difficult to 
answer, Monsicur,” badgered Steele, to the 
delight of two swart-faced men with whom 
he had entered. “I have heard the Windi- 
go wail in the night; I have seen his 
tracks; and I have just returned to report 
to Monsieur St. Onge that we have found 
up near the mouth of Stooping River the 
remains of an Indian torn to pieces, evi- 
dently by this same Windigo.” 

“What do you say?” St. Onge was on 
his feet. 

“This morning we found the camp and 
body of a strange Indian,—the tracks were 
identical with those you saw near here on 
the trail.” ‘Then Steele suddenly changed 
the subject. “Where is that Pierre who 
came here from the Feather Lakes the 
day we left? Michel wishes to ask him 
some questions.” 

“He left this morning. 
him on the river?” 

A muttered curse from 
Steele’s backward glance. 
“Too bad!” exclaimed the American. 

“I suppose, Monsieur, you attribute the 
loss of our furs to this same Windigo?” 
broke in Lascelles. 

“Oh, undoubtedly, Inspector,” replied 
Steele, with a suspicious curl of the lip, his 
blood slowly rising at the tone used by the 
man from Albany. However, above all 
things, he had to consider St. Onge and 
Denise, he told himself, and not to allow 
this fellow to lure him into a hostile atti- 
tude. He was but a guest at Wailing 
River and did not care to be forced to 
There was too much to 


Didn’t you pass 


Michel met 


shorten his stay. 
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Valley of V oices—2y George Marsh 


for the Feather Lake country. Why, what’s 
the matter, Michel?” 

The grave face of the Indian had sud- 
denly assumed an expression so sinister as 
to arouse the white man’s curiosity, 


be done, and then there was—Denise. 

“I see you are joking,” rejoined the 
Frenchman, flushing. 

“On the contrary, I am very far from 
joking when I tell you that there are mys- 
terious things afoot in this valley—which 
neither my experience nor scientific knowl- 
edge are able to fathom. You had better 
go upriver tomorrow and see for yourself. 
You seem skeptical regarding the whole 
matter.” 

“Have you never seen a dead man be- 
fore, Monsieur?” derided Lascelles. “I 
fear it has gone to your head—this Win- 
digo matter.” The remark was so clearly 
designed to draw a hasty reply from 
Steele, so insulting in tone and substance, 
that he filled his lungs before he spoke. 
St. Onge excitedly half rose from his 
chair, as the cool grey eyes of his guest 
slowly surveyed the man from Albany, 
from moccasins to hair; and then fell back 
relieved, when the American, flushed, but 
in control of himself, drawled: 

“Monsieur, you were formerly a man of 
war, a soldier, while I am only a peacee 
ful man of science. To you it is but nat- 
ural that violent death should be a familiar 
sight, while to me it is most terrifying. 
Why, I find it most repulsive even to clean 
a fish.” So innocuous was Steele’s smile, 
and so guileless his manner, that Lascelles, 
conscious of being played with by the 
rugged American, found no words to reply, 
but sat in impotent rage. Then the re- 
treating backs of Michel and David, whose 
shaking shoulders betrayed their sup- 
pressed mirth, spurred the Revillon man to 
answer . 

“If you are so afraid of blood,” he sput- 
tered, “why are you hunting this man-eat- 
ing Windigo?” 

Steele smiled down good-naturedly at 
the man he would have blithely battered 
with his fists. 

“Because, Monsieur, he disturbed my 
sleep one night, and I object to having 
my sleep interfered with.” 

It was no use. The _ imperturbable 
American could not be drawn into verbal 
hostilities and thus forced to leave the 
post, at once, so the discomfited Lascelles 
gave it up. 

“You will come up river tomorrow and 
see the work of the Windigo with your 
own eyes, Monsieur?” Steele asked. 

“Yes, St. Onge and I will go and sce 
what has scared you,” was the truculent 
reply. But the American ignored it and 
leaving the two men at the trade-house, 
sought out Denise St. Onge. 

“Oh, welcome back! Monsieur Steele,” 
she said, forcing a smile, “I have just 
heard that you have made a terrible dis- 
covery.” 

“Please, we will not talk of that,” he 
insisted. “ I have something to say to 
you before I go, tomorrow. Tonight there 
will be no opportunity.” He wondered if 
Lascelles had seen her privately since his 
arrival that afternoon, but it did not mat- 
ter. “We are to make a wide circle of the 
country,” he went on, “and will be away 
until I leave for Nepigon.” 

Her sensitive face quickened with emo- 
tion as she listened. 

“Mademoiselle St. Onge,” he began, “I 
have no right to ask this from you, but 
in justice to yourself I must.” 

She started to speak, as if in protest, 
then her troubled eyes squarely met his. 

“Will you promise me—that you will 
not—” He hardly knew what he wished to 
ask from the girl who so tensely listened. 
There had been nothing between them, 
He had no right—but in spite of his diffi- 
dence found himself begging: “You will 
not destroy yourself—that beautiful talent, 
that—soul, because you think to save your 
father?” He was talking recklessly now, 
all reticence gone. “No matter what hap- 
pens to the post—what Lascelles tries to 
do, promise me that you will not throw 
your happiness, your life, to the winds. It 
is net necessary, as you may think. I have 
ample means, I will gladly finance your 


” 


(Continued on page 32) 
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yo may be inter- 
ested, boys in 
knowing that the Lone 
Scout Editor is a L. S. 
I cannot even write 
L.S.L. after my name 
yet, but I hope I wont 
be the last member of 
the A. A. Tribe to 
write L. S. D. after it. 

I know how I used 
to feel about a lot of 
things when I was 
about your age. You 
see I am not telling you how old I am 
now, but at least I haven't any gray hairs 
yet. They say a man is as old as he 
feels anyway, and at present I feel just 
like taking a dive in the old swimming 
hole, so I can’t be so very old. I used 
to think that it was a lot easier to stand 
around and tell somebody how to do a 
thing that it was to do it, and for that 
matter I still think so. That is one rea- 
son why I sent in my application, but the 
biggest reason was because it looked like a 
lot of fun to me. 

I have one handicap in trying to get 
a merit medal, and that is that no one 
can get points toward it for things he 
prints in his own column or paper. How- 
ever I am trying to get one by sending 
contribs to other papers. 

We haven't been getting as many articles 
for publication as we would like to have. 
You do not necessarily need to write about 
the Lone Scouts. Tell us about an excit- 
ing ball game, a picnic, or a hunting trip, 
anything in fact that you would like to 
read about yourself. Perhaps some one 
will even like to try writing a story. And 
say, send_along some pictures. 

I am beginning to look for some Scouts 
to write in saying they have passed the 
first degree tests. Look in your hand- 
book to find exactly how to get your 
first degree pin. 


The Membership Cards 


I expect that many of you have not yet 
received your membership cards. We have 
been sending out the handbooks and pins, 
but the membership cards are sent from 
the Long House at Chicago because they 
want to keep a duplicate record in the 
office there. Mr. Perry says that they 
have been receiving a large number of 
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applications, which please him, but also 
means that it may be sometime before 
they can send out all the membership 
cards. So be patient, boys. 

I want to explain again why we have 
sent the handbook without the pin to some 
of you. You will remember that when the 
Scout column was first started we offered 
to give Lone Scout pins to the first one 
hundred who made applications. The 
blanks came in so fast that we decided to 
double the offer and give pins to the first 
two hundred members. 

Still the blanks came, many of them en- 
closing fifteen cents, so we sent the hand- 
book to those boys, and sent their names 
to the Long House. The membership 
cards will be sent direct from the Long 
House. All Lone Scouts who sent only 
fifteen cents and who were not among the 
first two hundred can get their pins from 


This is the pin that is 
awarded to Lone Scouts 
after they pass their sec- 
ond degree tests. There 
are twelve tests concern- 
ed with woodcraft, and 
you will find that it takes 
real work to pass them. 








»SECOND,DECREE 


Uy 


us at any time by sending fifteen cents 
to us. A boy is just as much a Lone 
Scout whether he has a pin or not, but 
the pin is the thing that lets other folks 
know that you belong to the organization. 


The National Booster Contest 





HE surest sign of a good scout is his 

desire to pass on to other boys the 
benefits of Scouting which he himself 
enjoys. 

The National Booster Contest has been 
the liveliest national event of the year 
among Lone Scouts because it makes use 
of the natural desire of the scouts to help 
other boys and frovides plans and awards 
that make it a great game in which every 
player strives to outdo the other in the 
amount of good he does. 

The National Supply Service of the 
Boy Seouts of America has generously pro- 
vided an unusual assortment of prizes for 
the 1925 contest. A list is printed below. 

Farm boys, although they have always 
been in the majority in the organization, 
have been at a disadvantage in previous 
contests because they do not meet or know 
as many boys as the scout in town or city. 


This year the farm boys will have an 
equal chance, for a separate set of prizes 
is provided for them and they will not 
have to compete against the town and city 
scouts, 

The details of the contest plan are as 
follows: 

Opened June 1st. Closes November 3oth. 

(1) Each new member secured counts I 
point. 

(2) Each new yearly subscriber secured 
for Boy's Life counts 8 points. 

(3) Each 6-months’ subscription for 
Boys’ Life counts 4 points. 

(4) Each subscription secured for a Lone 
Scout Amateur Publication, or for a pro- 
fessional paper sponsoring a Lone Scout 
Tribe, counts according to the subscription 
price 1 point for each 25 cents. (This 
is so that an amateur paper with a low 
subscription price shall have no advantage 


The eagle is the emblem 
of the third degree. The 
tests are twelve in num- 
ber and are as interesting 
as the first two degrees. 
The first three degrees 
together make up the 
Teepee lodge. 





Each yearly 
subscription to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
will count 4 points. 

(5) In case two or more contestants 
are tied for a prize, the full value of the 
prize tied for will be awarded to each 
tying contestant. 


over a higher-priced one. 


Prizes 
First Prize. Choice of Bicycle or 
Radio Set. 

Second Prize. Pine Tree Tent or Tool 
Set. The tent is large enough for two 
boys. The Tool Set is No. 1482 in the 
scout catalogue. 

Third Prize. Choice of Forester’s Tent, 
Field Glasses or First Aid Kit. Field 
glasses are No. 1212 in catalogue. Use- 
ful in signaling, and in study of birds and 
stars. The First Aid Pouch is No. 1101 
in catalogue. Complete outfit, including 
shears, tweezers, carbolized vaseline, safety 
pins, two wire gauze splints, aromatic 
spirits of ammonia, one individual first- 
aid outfit packed in cardboard, bandages, 
triangular bandages and tourniquet. 

Fourth Prize. Choice of Lone Scout 
Sweater, or Moccasins, or Rover Pack, or 
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The Pledge 
of a Lone Scout 


“I pledge allegi- 
ance to my flag 
and the Nation for 
which it stands, 
with liberty and 
justice for all. 1 
will do a_i useful 
thing each day and 
be worthy of the 
mame Lone Scout.” 








Bugle. Sweater is No. 594 in scout catae 
logue, with the addition of Lone Scout 
monogram in red and blue. Moccasins 
are No. 664 in scout catalogue. Soft 
black, natural or stiff soles, as preferred. 
Rover Pack is No. 1434. Made of heavy 
waterproof canvas 27 inches deep, with 
inside collar, adjustible web straps with 
single suspension, side rings for lacing 
on extra duffel. Bugle is No. 1415. 

Fifth Prize. Choice of Scout Knife, 
Cooking Kit, Axe, Fire-by-Friction Set, 
or Compass. Knife is No. 1496 in scout 
catalogue. Cooking Kit is No. 100r. 
Heavily nickeled soup can, cup, stew or 
fry pan and wire broiler, each with a 
handle. Axe is No. 1510 in catalogue. 
Hand forged, rust resisting, red handle, 
black head, take-up wedge to keep handle 
tight, slot for drawing nails, canvas or 
leather sheath. Fire-by-Friction set is No. 
1227 in catalogue. Has bow with leather 
thong, drill socket, fire board and tinder. 
Compass is No. 1207. Liminous, can be 
seen in the dark. Bar needle, 134 in, 
diameter. 

Books in the scout catalogue can be sub- 
stituted for any of the above prizes, value 
for value. 

Any Lone Scout who lives and works 
on a farm, and who earns a larger num- 
ber of Booster Points than any other Lone 
Scout on a farm, can take his choice of 
a bicycle or a radio set. Second, third, 
fourth and fifth prizes also will be awarded 
to farm boys even though their scores 
may be less than those of scouts living in 
towns and cities. 

The Booster Button is one of the hand- 
somest awards made for Lone Scout Serv- 
ice. During this contest it will be awarded 


(Continued on page 30) 


How to Repair the Hay Rope When a Strand Breaks 


And How to Temporarily Shorten a Rope for Close Hauling 


BOUT a year ago I explained in the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, how to 
splice a three strand rope. This was for 
a broken hay rope, but how about one with 
a cut strand (fig. 1A). You have seen 
such a hay rope. It got caught in a pulley 


F1G-1A 


block or was stepped on by a horse and 
a single strand cut. If you continue to 
use the rope, it will, after a few forkfulls 
have been drawn up, pull out of shape 


Fie. 2A 


and be totally ruined. The thing to do is 
to stop immediately and fix it. The rope 
need not be cut and spliced. 

Unlay each end of the cut strand four 
or five turns. Take a single strand from 
another rope of about the same size. This 
single strand should be about two feet 
long. If you do not happen to have an- 
other rope, cut two feet off the end of your 


hay rope. Lay the 
strand in the rope in 
the grooves from which the cut strand 
was removed. As you lay it in place, 
keep it tightly twisted. Lay in all but 
about six inches at each end (see fig. 2A). 
Now tie a simple overhand knot with each 
of the two strands. Then tuck the four 
free ends into the hay rope. To do this, 
take one free end, pass it over the first 
strand of the hay rope, next to it, and 
under the second strand. Continue to tuck 
it, over the first strand and under the sec- 
ond. Tuck the other three strands in the 
same way, running two to the right and 


two to the left. 
* * a. 


How to Temporarily Shorten a 
Hay Rope 

OT always is the depth of the two hay 

mows the same. One may be much 
shallower than the other. The hay rope, 
however, must be long enough to carry the 
fork to the end of the deeper mow. After 
the blocks are changed and the fork ar- 
ranged for the shallow mow, what do you 
do with the extra rope, between the floor 
block and the whiffletrees ? 

One method for temporary shortening 
the rope is by tying in it a sheep shank. 
It can be made quickly, without access to 
either end of the rope, and when you are 
through, it can as quickly be untied. 


By F. G. BEHRENDS 


Form a bight and 
lay it against the rope, 
seconc bight or loop leaving below it a 
as long as is needful for reducing the 
rope to the required length (fig. 1). Hold- 
ing the first bight with the right hand, 
with the left hand throw a half’ hitch 
around it, as shown in figure 2. With the 





left hand grasp the sides of the second 
bight, and with the right hand throw a 
half hitch of the rope over this bight 
figure 3 and as shown ir the finished sheep- 
shank in figure 4. If it is desired to 
shorten the rope permanently, the ends 
may be passed through the first and the 
second bights, as shown in figure 5. 

The objection to the method shown in 
figure 5 of making the sheepshank and 
permanent is that if one end passes 
through a set of blocks and is attached to 
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a hay fork, the end is not available. Under 
such conditions, it would entail much work 
to take this rope down for the purpose 
of slipping the end through the bight at 
the end of the sheepshank as shown in 
figure 5. As there is little strain on this 
bight, all of the pull being taken by the 
half hitch around the bight, the sheep- 
shank can be held in position by tying 
the bight to the standing part of the rope, 
as shown in figure 6. The clevis or free 
end’ of the rope, being available, may be 
secured as previously described (fig. 5). 
Still another means of accomplishing: 
the same result is to form a bight in the 
long rope, slip this through the bight of 
the sheepshank, and then insert a stick 





through the bight in the long rope. This 
is not as permanent as either of the 
previous methods. 
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Summer Plans May Include Camping and Canning 


Suggestions for Making These Two Activities More Pleasant 


hild is 


pent under a tent and even out 


usually better for a 


6 Ne delicat 

Summer 
of doors sleeping will not prove injurious, 
if he is kept dry and prevented from act- 
ually slecping 


t 


on the ground. 


lust recently I learned that an ideal 
tent bed can be made at small cost, and 
the mattresses of this can be rolled and 
taken on motor trips solving one of the 
problems of touring 


Take a large sheet of unbleached muslin 
or bed ticking and mark a line down the 
middle, after tretching it out on the 
porch or barn floor. Cut about three 
inches on one side of this line, the entire 
length of the cloth. Over the larger piece 
lay clean straw (even hay can be used) 
allowing a margin of about three inches 





on each side for what will be the sides of 
the mattress. If green husks are used 
dry them thoroughly and then put over 
them a laver of fine excel Any store 
handling china or glass wa will give you 
this. Over the top put roll of q ilting 
cotton, the kind that comes th ll width 
of the quilt but not expensive Thi 
< 1 1s folded making two layers over 
the top of the mattre Chen the smaller 
halt of the sheet laid carefully over the 
filling and the edges are sewed firmly 
to , | r ful not to lift and dis- 
turb tl rrangcments of the fillis 

Tl la the quilting; this is 

ith firm cord, threaded into a stout 
ile rk being begun at or 
being taken not to let the 

lip it of place 

For the tent bed put in a liberal pile 
ot t I ches, over it put the mattres 
and the fratlest child has a bed on which 
h t he can l ‘p m ype Iecct safety. 

If veral mattre are to be made, 
drive four stakes in the ground at dis- 
tances corresponding to the four corners 
of the half sheet. Nail a narrow strip 
of wood on each side from corner to corner 
and to this nail the sides of the cloth al- 
lowing for the margin that is to be brought 
up to form the sides of the mattress. Fill 
on this support, and the work of sewing 
on top and quilting is much simplified. 

In case the mattresses are to be made 
extra heavy nail poultry or fence netting 
to the sides of the frame and lay the 
cloth on this instead of nailing it to the 
frain Ls Ses ae 


Can for Health 
66“ ANNING FOR HEALTH" 
* pla ed 


has re- 


the war time slogan “Can 
to Save.” This means that in addition 
to the usual jelly and preserves, sufficient 
vegetables and fruits must be “put up” 


with the foods which 


they need for varying the meat-potato dict 


to furnish the family 


too commonly relied upon for winter, 
Canned fruits and vegetables should not be 
looked upon as extras to be brought out 
when there's company, but rather as neces- 
sities for the entire family 

Th is no denying the fact that can- 
ning is real work,, but, aside from the 

atur iving the food, the health 


waving a varied dict well repay 


one for the efiort spent im saving tt 
Equipment made especially for canning 
is a gi convenience, but a few home- 
nade contrivances help to mal the job 
faste A wooden rac made to fit 
bottom of the wash boiler protects 
th ul m heat and their base. An 
ina us friend uses a long-handled shoe- 
hook 1 lifting processed jars out of the 
wW bat This rves only for jars 
with gl tops, of course. Strong baskets 
f carrying about either empty or filled 
jar wwe many trips. Systematized plan- 
nine of the work does more than anything 
else to make it as casy possible 
Use Only Tested Rubbers 
Two funnel " t hit irs and one to 
fit botth ind a ladle help me more in 
cu than any other small cquipment. 
The best jar rubbers should be used, and 


one should be tested Spring out 


every 


to shrink the foods as well. Berries are 
not blanched because juice is lost thereby. 
Less food value is lost in blanching foods 
and vegetables if the hot liquor used for 
this boiling is used for filling jars of hot 
water. 


vigorously with both hands; if they spring 
back into the original shape, they may be 
used. Last year one of my friends lost 
a whole canning of sweet corn which had 
been done in her pressure cooker, just be- 
she had taken for granted that the 


cause 


jar rubbers in some newly bought jars Fill the jars to overflowing with hot 
were all right. Unless the jar is perfectly liquid, water, or sirup. 1 teaspoon of salt 
sealed, the food will not keep, no matter (level) to each quart jar is usual for vege- 


tables. It may be added dry before the 
hot liquid is addede 

The Bureau of Home Economics of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
recommends getting material into the jars 
as fast as possible after blanching to avoid 
losing heat. If the food in the center 
of the jars does not quickly reach the 
temperature of the canner, it is not as 
thoroughly processed as the food next the 
glass, and may cause spoilage. Too tight 
packing of beans, corn or peas may have 
the same effect. Leave 1 inch space at 
the top of the jar for these instead of the 


Partially seal the jars—ad- 
1 


how carefully the canning has been done. 
Chipped jars or lids should be used for 
ther purposes—not for canning. 


General Rules for Canning 


Use clean, fresh, sound fruits and vege- 
tables—you will get out of the jar the same 
quality of food you put into it. 

Can the food as soon after gathering as 
The flavor of many 
greatly impaired upon a few hours’ stand- 


possible. foods is 
corn, asparagus, green peas, peaches, 
Wash thoroughly. Spoil- 
and washing 


ing, 
strawberries, etc, 
ge results from bacteria, 
helps.to remove these. 





usual % inch. 


For the best looking packs, assort fruits just one spring for glass jars, screw tops 
nd vegetables into sizes. loosely. 
Fruits varying in ripeness should be In the water-bath the jars should be 
parated because ot varying periods kept covered to the depth of one inch. 
led for cooking it, if the hot pack : 
— Pressure Canners More Desirable 


method is used. 


Blanching is.done by parboiling or dip- A pressure canner is best, of course, for 


ng the food into boiling water or live all vegetables except tomatoes. When 
im. It helps to remove skins from pressure is used, count time for the can- 
t and tomatoes, helps to set color, and ning period beginning with the moment 





Two New Dresses and a New Apron 


These two simple but charming dress patterns reflect the season’s 
styles in a very practical way. The popular awning striped materials are 
well adapted for the tailored dresses. White soft silks, voiles, or crepes 
would carry out the idea of an afternoon or party frock in the other pat- 
tern. The apron.pattern is most satisfactory because the fitted yoke does 
not slide off the shoulders. Cretonne or figured percales are especially 
adapted to this pattern, 


This frock of 
the apron front 
has a straight 
back and kimon 
sleeves, and can 


be made up in 
ark coiors for 
Street wear or im 
light colors for so 
cial affairs. Pat- 
tern 2425 comes 
im sizes l4, 16, 18, 
and 20 years. Size 
16 takes 4% vards 
of 36-inch material. 
Price 13c. 


This apron pat 
tern has many 
featurcs to recom- 
mend it, the fitted 
yoke, the lack of 
a bulk of matcrial 
in the back this 
hot weather, and 
case in laundering. 
Pattern 2456 
comes in sizes 
smell, medium, 
and large. The 
medium size takes 
i% yards 36-inch 
material with 8% 
vards of binding. 
Price 13c. 








2521 


suits for slender or stout 


Pattern 2321 
fi and boasts the smart 


sures. It is beitless 
ble collar and vent pleats at the 





nvertiore 
sides of the skirt. It comes im sizes 16 
years, 36, 38, 40, and 42-inches bust mea- 
ure. Size 36-requires 3% yards 36-inch 
material. Price 13c. 





TO ORDER: Write name, address, pattern numbers and sizes clearly 
and correctly and enclose with correct remittance in stamps or coin (coin 
sent at own risk) and mail to Pattern Department, American Agriculturist, 
461-4th Ave., New York City. 











the pressure reaches the desired point. 
For the water-bath count the period from 
time the water begins to boil. 

Seal jars as soon as removed from the 
canner and place out of drafts. Test for 
leaks by inverting the jar and wiping with 
a dry towel. Before storing keep the jars 
under observation for at least a week; 
label them and store in a cool dark place. 
If the cellar is not entirely dark, beets, 
strawberries, tomatoes and other foods 
which fade easily should be wrapped in 
paper or stored in cartons. 


Making and Using Sirup 


Thin sirup is made by bringing to the 
boiling point 1 part of sugar and 3 parts 
of water—used for pineapples, may be 
used for peaches, apples and pears if fruit 
is sweet enough. Use medium sirup if 
these fruits are tart. 

Medium sirup is made by bringing to 
the boiling point 1 part of sugar and 2 
parts of water—used for all berries except 
gooseberries, for currants, figs, plums, 
sweet cherries. 

Thick sirup is made by bringing to the 
boiling point 1 part of sugar to 1 part of 
water—used for sour cherries and goose- 
berries. 

Sirup may be made by using the juice 


from fruits instead of water. 
VEGETABLES 
Processing Processing Processing 
Boiler Pressure Pressure 
or Canner Canner 
Steam 5te 10 10 to 15 
Blanching Canner Lbs. Lbs. 
Mingtes Minates Minetes Minutes 
Asparages 5-10 120 60 40 
Beets eoce ae 90 60 40 
Beet Tops ......15 120 60 40 
Brussels Sprouts .. 5-10 120 60 40 
Cabbage ........ 5-10 120 60 40 
Caulifower ...... 3 60 30 20 
Carrots ......+. 5 90 60 40 
GHD ccccescse 5-10 180 90 60 
Lima Beans ..... 5-10 180 60 40 
Mushrooms ...... 90 50 50 
GR cccccccccs 5-10 120 60 40 
eee 90 60 60 
Peppers, Sweet 5-10 90 60 40 
Peppers, Green 5-10 120 60 40 
CD cccceces 5-10 180 60 40 
Pumpkin ....... 3 120 60 40 
Gatelty 2. ccces 5 90 60 40 
Savertraut ..... 3 120 60 40 
Spinach ........ 15 120 60 40 
Seemed ...ccccee D 120 60 40 
Swiss Chard ....15 120 60 40 
String Beans 5-10 120 60 40 
Tomaters ....... 1 22 15 10 
SE Kcncccee So 90 60 40 
Vegetable 
Combination .. 5-10 120 60 40 
Wax Beans 5-10 120 60 40 
FRUITS 
Processing Processing 
Boiler or Pressure 
Blanching Steam Canner Canner 
5-10 Lbs, 
Minutes Minates Minctes 
Apples ....0000> 1% 20 8 
Apricots ..1-2 16 10 
Berries 
without sugar 20 15 
Blackberries None 16 10 
Biweberries .......- None 16 10 
Dewberrie .......-.- None 16 10 
Cherries, Sweet None 16 10 
Cherries, Sour ..... None 16 10 
Cavvamts ..cccscees None 16 10 
Gooseberries ....... 1-2 16 10 
WOME  ccscdecsenes V5 20 8 
Peaches ..cccees- To Loosen Skin 16 10 
GR ccccncsesees one 16 10 
Pineapples ......-- 3-5 30 10 
Quinces .......4-- ly 20 8 
Raspberries .......- None 16 10 
Rhubarb... ees 1-2 20 15 
Strawberries ....... None 16 10 
Fruits, 
withoat sugar. 30 12 


Flaky Cake 


HIS is a nice dainty for either break- 

fast or supper, and may be eaten cold, 
but is still better when warmed up again 
in the oven and then buttered. 

Take a piece of ordinary bread-dough, 
after it has risen over-night, roll it out 
well, and dot it over with flashes of drip- 
ping or butter. Then sprinkle it well with 
sugar, and whatever spices are preferred, 
and follow with currents, or raisins, or 
both. 

Now roll it up and set it on a greased 
plate to rise again. When nicely risen, 
bake in a not too hot oven. The richness 
will depend upon how much dripping, 
sugar, etc. one cares to put in it. 

—Heren MaAcFapyen. 
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Movie Contest Prize Winners 
What Their Writers Like in «-7Movies 


Letters Show 
HERE are the letters which won prizes 
in the contest, What Moving- 
picture impressed me the most and why? 
We wish we could print all of the many 
fine letters received, but space forbids. 
More will be printed, however, in an early 
issue —AUNT JANET. 


First Prize Letter 

ad i Heart of a Hero, the story of 

Nathan Hale,” an educational film, 
is the finest motion picture I ever saw, 
and almost the only one having no objec- 
tionable features I ever witnessed. It 
gives a tender, beautiful picture of Hale's 
boyhood and love, and his tragic death. 

With me, when I saw it, were my chil- 
dren and grandchildren; we agreed it was 
the best picture we ever saw. 

As a member of the D. A. R. I have 
watched many war pictures, and all others 
have been in some way disappointing. When 
we left the hall we felt as if we had been 
in church and heard a wonderful sermon. 

—M. H. S. 


* * t 


Second Prize Letter 


THINK the movie that interested me 

most was “Way Down East,” the sad 
story of a young girl’s faith and love be- 
trayed. The heroism with which she bore 
the undeserved scorn and malicious gossip 
of the people of the village seemed to leave 
an impression that does not fade, and made 
me see clearly that although circumstantial 
evidence may be strong, purity and truth 
will triumph in the end. 

Also, pictures of the excavations in 
Carthage were very interesting to me. I 
have read of these things and longed to 
see them; it was like taking a trip to see 
them. The ruins of fMassive ancient arenas, 
the huge blocks of stone and numerous 
things found in the ruins made a clearer 
impression on my mind than volumes of 
reading.-—Mrs. FF. ™ 


~ (ter 


HE picture of a “Bachelor Daddy” 

with Thomas Meighan (I think it is 
spelled correctly) for the hero lingers 
pleasantly and profitably in my memory. 
It was an evening of fun, clean, pure and 
delightful, with a high moral tone through 
it all. The hero, a bachelor, is given four 
of the liveliest and dearest little children 
by their dying father, and he confidently 
sets out to present them to the girl who 
is engaged to marry him. 

The scorn of that society belle who pre- 
fers poodles to babies, and the contrast 
of the sweet womanly girl who becomes 
the second mother of the flock carried a 
lesson not soon forgotten. It is hard to 
find a combination of sweet clean humor, 
high purpose and delightful presentation 
all in one, but the Bachelor Daddy is all 
that and more.—M. I. K. 


Keep Cool 


$67 DREAD the summer,” a young house- 

wife once told me, “Jack is always 
irritable, the children are out of sorts, 
and even the baby is fretty. I wish I 
lived in the Eskimo land where there is 
perpetual winter.” 

How many women, I wonder, echo the 
sentiments of this young housewife for 
there is no more common problem than 
that of summer irritability in the family. 
Yet, honestly speaking, it isn’t a serious 
problem at all for the solution is so simple. 
It may, in fact, be disclosed in two words 
..++-Keep Cool! 

But to keep cool requires careful plan- 
ning. To begin with, the house should 
be sheltered from the glaring rays of the 
sun. For example, a house with a south- 
ern exposure ought to have shutters and 
awnings which are kept drawn during the 





day. Dark shades also do much to ex- 
clude heat and, if drawn half way, keep 
the rooms both cool and restful. 


Take Advantage of Early Morning 


The heat of out-of-doors must be kept 
outside, yet, the house needs a thorough 
airing at least twice a day if a cool, fresh 
atmosphere is to be preserved. An ex- 
cellent time to air the rooms is between 
seven and eight in the morning and between 
four and five in the afternoon. The heat 
is not so great at these hours, hence proper 
ventilation is easy to secure. 

Another factor which creates an atmos- 
phere of coolness is neatness. The beds 
should be carefully made with fresh linen; 
the floors, drymopped; the furniture, well- 
dusted. In the living room it is a wise 
plan to cover the hot-appearing overstuffed 
pieces with linen slips. In a like manner, 
velour and tapestry table runners should 
be replaced by linen. Linen together with 
chintz and cretonne are the summer fabrics 
and they do more toward promoting an 
air of coolness than anything else. 

In’ the kitchen, truly the “hot spot” 
of the household, much discomfort can be 


and fatty foods. Search through the cook 
book for vegetable salad recipes—these 
make splendid, nutritious dishes for hot 
days, while fruit, used instead of pies and 
pastry, proves a most nourishing desert. 


Screen in the Porch 


If one has a screened porch or garden 
house, meais can be served out-of-doors. 
The novelty and coolness of such an ar- 
rangement is an appetizer im itself. All 
winter, the family can eat indoors, why 
not then take advantage of the glorious 
summer under the skies? 

After all, coolness in hot weather is 
targely a matter of planning and foresight 
and, according to the thoroughness in 
which the housewife makes her plans, rests 
the good temper and health of her family. 

I. R. HEGEt. 





Scales on House Plants 


ANY of our common house plants 
seem to be troubled with different 
kinds of scale insects. These appear, a 
few at first, and multiply rapidly over the 
stems and leaves of the plant giving it an 





No. E-3271-7. 
The predominating color of the embroidery is blue, which is used in two shades 
for the flowers, and In a third lighter shade for the filling in of the square centre 


motif. 


stitch worked with three strands. 
to make this cloth. 

No.E-372-7. A buffet set to match the 
Floss 25 cents extra. 





A very effective luncheon cloth that can be had in 36 or 45 inch 


These square spots are finely outlined with black, and biack is also used for 
the double of cross stitches which connect the flower groups. 
rather dull green that allows the blue to predominate, 


Stems and vines are a 
Flower petals are lazy-daisy 


The work goes so quickly, it is a real pleasure 
Stamped for embroidery, 36-inch size $1.00, 45-inch size, $1.50. 


centre. Stamped on cream linen 50 cents. 





prevented if all dishwashing and prepara- 
tion of edibles is done as early in the day 
as possible. An electric fan is indispens- 
able during such preparations and a fire- 
less cooker is really an essential. If-one 
has neither of these articles, it would pay, 
from both a comfort as well as a health 
standpoint, to make the investment. 

All in all the average housewife spends 
too many summer hours in the kitchen 
preparing heat-producing dishes for her 
family when they would all be more evenly 
tempered and healthier with less starchy 





unsightly appearance and at the same time 
sapping its vitality. 

I have found that about the best remedy 
for this is a strong solution.of whale-oil 
soap. Five or ten cents worth of this can- 
be worked up into a strong soapsuds with 
warm water and applied te the plant. An 
old tooth brush or a small sponge may be 
used in applying, taking care to touch every 
bit of surface with the suds. This kills 
the scale and also acts as a repellant to 
other insects. Whale-oil soap can usually 
be secured from any seedsman. 
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Help! Extra help! Easier 
washday! Splendid soap 
and dirt-loosening naptha, 
working together, make 
Fels-Naptha different from 
any other soap, or any 
other form of soap! Saves 
wear-and-tear on the 
clothes—and you! Isn’t this 
extra help worth a penny 
more a week? Cheaper in 
the end, anyway! 


Your dealer has Fels-Naptha 


—or will get it for you 











20-30-40 qt. 
sizes 
We sell only 
makes of high 
Ajuality—yet our 
prices are rea- 
A sonable. 






Progressive 
i dairymen have 
s bought supplies 
and equipment 
from us since 
1889. 


J. S. BIESECKER 
Creamery, Dairy and Dairy Bara 
Equipment 
59 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK CITY 

















STOP! 
LOOK! 
READ! 


AND SAVE SEVENTY-FIVE CTS 


Your choice of any of the fol- 
lowing bargains with AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST. 





American Agriculturist, $1.00 
$1.00. 


$1.25 


Peoples Home Journal, save 75c 





American Agriculturist, $1.0C) $1.25 


McCall’s Magazine .... $1.00) save 75c 





American Agriculturist, $1.0C) $1.25 


Hoard’s Dairyman .... $100 save 75c 





American Agriculturist, $1.00) $1.25 
American Poultry 
PMVOCERE. cc ccesceve $1.00) save 75c 





American Agriculturist $1.00) $1.25 
Farm Mechanics ..... . -$1.00 s save 75¢ 





American Agriculturist $1.00) $1.25 
American Neediewoman_ .50 
People’s Popular Monthly .25 
éestes cocoe =D 


Good Stories save 75c 





Mark Club you select and pin 
money or money order at our risk 
to this coupon—July 11-25. 
American Agriculturist, 

463 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Name... 


weer ee ee eee eee ee eee eee 


Address ..... 
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Classified Advertising Rates 
DVERTISEMENTS are inserted in this department at the rate of 5 cents a word. 
; The minimum charge per insertion is $1 per week. 

Count as one w rd cach initial, abbreviation and whole number, including name and 
address Thus “J. B. Jones, 44 E. Main St., Mount Morris, N. Y.” counts as eleven 
words 

Place your wants by following the style of the advertisements on this page. 
The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 
E VERY week the American AGricunturist reaches over 130,000 farmers in New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsy!van a and adjacent states, Advertising orders must reach our 
office at 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City, not later than the second Monday previous 
to date of issue. Cancellation orders must reach us on the same schedule. Because of 
the low rate to subscribers and their friends, cash or money order must accompany your 
order. 
AGENTS WANTED J MISCELLANEOUS 
‘ ag te it for fr . ——.. Sell M id WOOL WANTED- Highest cash prices 
so , i Slits for large Sanutactur- | paid Write for prices. ALVAH A. CON- 
er direct to wear No capital or experience ]OVER, Lebanon, N. J 
required Many earn $100 w kly and bonus 
MADISON CORPORATION, 7? Broadway, |, LATEST STYLE SANITARY MILK 
New York riCKETS save money and time. Free 
NGENI r - ieeon ihe $2.50 do de live ry : Send for samples. TRAVERS 
on Reta 7 Gamnle dre nt C. O. p.| BROTIHILERS, Dept. A., Gardner, Mass. 
$1 W for free catalogue ECONOMY |} , : aes wan 
SALES CO.. Dept. 434, Bosto M gy yt N’’ TOBACCO—Chewing, five 
pounds, $1.50; ten 2.50; Smoking five 
hy € " ¥ ] R - = ’ z 
= AGENT M r ’ ng B! Is “* pounds, $1.25; ten pounds, $2.00. Pipe free. 
» seere ‘| Pay when received Satisfaction guaran- 
' ’ . 2ISKO ° sme reene e EP ; ; senha 
every hc i Sn rHE BRISKO | teed. KENTUCKY FARMERS’ ASSN., Pa- 
COMI vy, I ‘ ’ ducah, Ky 
-_ ~ ROLL ROOFING $1.00 PER ROLL. Slate 
CATTLE irfaced $2.00 per roll. C. A. RANSOM, 527 
‘ ERNSI RULI B ] en Concord Ave., Cambridge, Mass., Dept. M. 
w l { Maj Rs rs . Ms e VANILLA—Large size 6 oz. bottle vanilla, 60c 
t : ree . 4 . te postpaid, 2 for $1 Finest quality Will not 
! G. LEWIS COLLINS, Aurora, N. ¥ hake out. A. L. WELLS, 1702-7th Ave., Troy, 
eB 2 
— 
DOGS AND PET STOCK BIG DELCO PLANT, cost $1600, first class 
“FOR YOUR PROTECTION’—I vaccinate mandit - _noe $450. W. HILLPOT, French- 
r English and Welsh Shepherds Never be = 
i 1 ti t 1 ich lendid value Hand- DISTINCTIVE PRINTING! Write for sam- 
5 t a thy pups and workers, GEORGE | ple FRANKLIN PRESS, B-28, Milford, N. H. 
Bow IAN. M N. ¥ 
LOOF WlitTh COLLIES, midsumme: il 
b ‘ A Eihiien Sees lenel dtoion REAL ESTATE 
’ p N Biel LBUR Owego " 
e » 9 “ 1A rl RY, —? 83 ACRE FARM, six miles from Albany, with 
~ x without equipment, possession at once. Ad- 
COLLIE PUP PAIN} So k ) \t iress Box 32, Slingerlands, y 
POINTERS, high grade registered k with 
all pay for registration. No better field dog ™ 
Bt revere, ioe soutien, Ne Pe SEEDS—NURSERY STOCK 
ERMAN POLICE PUPPIES, | nu — ONIONS, BEETS, LETTUCE, $1 per 1,000; 
ol tror gree t cK price, 9 ’ nS ibbage, Celery, Kohl Rabi, russels Sprouts, 
MURRY M. MOOSE, I , Wayland, N.Y. 1 $1.25 per 1,000; Tomato, all kinds, $2 per 1,000; 
INVEST IN AN ENGLISIL SHEPHERD | Cauliflower, Peppers, $3 per 1,000; Egg Plants, 
; : that will soon get the cows, |$4 per 1,000. Send for list. J. C. SCHMIDT, 
- k with cou to drive at the| Bristol, Pa 
h ih ) tock \ \ NORTO . , 
- ! > Ww. \ ORTON | FOUR SOLID ACRES EARLY GLORY, 
Copenhagen Market, Red Rock and Danish Ball- 
OX WOUND PUPS four 1 ths old, color lh 1 Cabhag plants now ready, $2 per thous- 
ta piece Also five broken hound nd. F.O.B. C. J. STAFFORD, R. 3, Cort- 
T 11 id Spotted, Nor l any bet-| land, N. ¥ 
t ‘ th UN EN > 
te ee tin fb D. FAIRMOUNT K CELERY PLANTS—White Plume, Golden 
- ~ | Self G t Pascol, Fasy Blanching, Winter 
KE SHORE KENNELS, dd, N. Y.,| Qu . « plants for field, $1.25 per 1,000; 
P ' ( 1 Rabbit ‘1 Spaniels, | ) for $10. J. C. SCHMIDT, Bristol, Pa. 
Coll t Airedale puy , also Bea , on fiv 
da ‘ CAULIFLOWER AND CABBAGE PLANTS, 
“ - - field grown, ready Cauliflower plants, re-rooted, 
REGISTERED WHITI COLLII pup l i Long I nd and “Catskill” Snowball and Extra 
® white farm ra ! ndid cowdogs | rly Erfurt, 1,000, $4.50; 5,000, $20; 500, 
) MRS. J. A, LEA H, | > 300, $2: 0, $1.50: 100, $1 Cabbage 
( = | lants, re-rooted, 1,000, $2; 5,000, $9; 500, $1.40; 
FO] Ar] ‘aint Bernard 1 watch dogs | $1.10, Coper hagen, Market, Enkhuizen Glory, 
as : nos f children | property, com-| Vanish Ballhead, All Head Early, Succession, 
' and t EXCELSIOR NELS Surchead, Fleet, Dutch, Savoy, Red Rock. Brus- 
t rte N ' KEN ’ els Sprouts, Long Island, 1,000, $2.50; 500, 
—_— $1.50 Celery plants, re-rooted, 1,000, $3; 500, 
COONTIOUND PUPS two males, two | $2; 0, $1.5 200, $1.25: 100, $1. French Gold- 
n ‘ one ale <x month $10 eact fen Self Bleaching, Easy Bleaching, White Plume, 
am il N. M. ROWLEY, Dr N. ¥ i Ciant Pascal, Winter Queen, Fordhook Emperor. 
| fe delivery guaranteed. Send for list. No 
” r ~ nisine done on Sunday. F. W. ROCHELLE 
EGGS—POULTRY—TURKEYS _|/"<inccs. done on Sunday ' 
Cite KS White I iorns, Bar 1 Roch PLANTS PREPAID; 125 Asters, asst., $1; 50 
9 mixed, 7« Delivery guaranteed Or J | Dahlia Flowered Zinnias, mixed colors, $1; 200 
r Circular free I l STRAWSER, Bo Cabbage, $1; 200 Tomatoes, $1; Celery plants, 
30. McAlisterville, P | Early varieties, 200, $1; 500, $2.50; 1,000, $3.75. 
RARY CHI¢ Rel : ¢ | Catalogue free Special prices on large orders. 
911.100: Rocke ad, onn0. ‘Sian Wo Lace | WM. P. YEAGLE, Bristol, Pa., Dept. A. 
el ag Ree ga my By F | CABRAGE, CAULIFLOWER, TOMATO, 
ea eee he ala dle vy. A | BRUSSELS — SPROUTS, and CELERY 
1 AL. \ 7 aT All; ; “owe Pa ' ° PLANTS: 5,000,000 cabbage plants (Ready now) 
\ + eIN staster ville | Danish Ballhead, Copenhagen Market, Enkhuizen 
IX yearl Ie y Black Giant het and } Glor All Head Early, Succession, Wakefield, 
anreiated cock. 220 Mar Farn Seeai H.}| Early Summer, Early and Late Flat Dutch. 
D. PINCKNEY, @Mahoy N. ¥ j head, Savoy, Red Danish and Red Rock. All 
sie ed $2 per 1000, 5000-$9.00; 500- $1.25. 
| 000 ¢ flower (Ali Rerooted) Same 
POULTRY SUPPLIES | last year, $4.50 per 1000; 5000-$20: 500- 
> " D> " : i$ ) ) ) Tomato Plants: Stone and Match- 
A FOR rt NI IN Tl RKEY > properly man-/] Fickl grown plants. $3 per 1000 Trans- 
ag Hundre ft Ly mials say we have the] ,, . plants $8 p 1000 2,000,000 Celery 
= . ry cure for Blacklhe ul and liver tr Me b ntant (R j now ) Golden Self Blanching 
é ‘ I nd fr formula §$ : 
7 paures 2 L ; (Fr ec Easy Blanching, Golden Heart, 
7" RKEY Ht RB > REMEDY 6 Sou Winter Queen, Giant Pascal and White Plume 
t na, € alt $31 1000, re-rooted $3.50 per 1000, 200,000 
FO \LF—Ruck RI Flame Brooder | Brussels S ts Plant Long Island Improved, 
N 4 hick used two weel ¢] WAI $2.50 per 1000 Send for free list of all plants 
rER CRANDALL. Portland. N. Y._ Cash with ord please PAUL F. ROCHELLE 
oe . Morristown, ! ) 
FARM IMPLEMENTS BERRY, VEGETABLE, FLOWER PLANTS. 
= rawberry, raspberry, blackberry, grape, goose- 
RICH MAN'S Cor iarvester, — verry, ¢ t plants for September and Octo- 
‘ apy 7) : } Hn 7 ber planting Celery, cauliflower, cabbage, egg 
wi t i¢ ying ] ' nt 1 , le J 
} . . wine of ; ‘a Hex lat pepper, brussels sprouts, kale, leck, pars- 
Ka y plants for July planting Hollyhock, delphin- 
" ) bells, phlox, hardy clrysanthe- 
} ALI ‘ r com eecding heart, foxglove, oriental poppy and 
pot l ka P ( All i 65 ver kinds of perennial flower plants for 
rt Litter Rhinebeck sul und fall planting all perfectly hardy, 
N k liv outdoor during winter. Roses, shrubs, 
=— hedge plants Catalogue free HARRY E. 
= SOLIRES, Hampton Bays, N. Y 
HELP WANTED - 
— MILLIONS of late cabbage plants, varicties 
A N SUAL OPPORTUNITY. Wanted—| Danish Ballhead, Copenhagen Market, Succes- 
Ss s and sal nen with cars to sell tully yn, Wakefields and Flat Dutch $1.00 per thous- 
€ igh cla five tube radio gs direct |and by expr collect in lots of ten thousand 
t ! in rural districts Sets guarantced,| end over 90 cts. per thousand, nice stocky toma- 
ea t n liberal comm , Write RURAI to plants, Bonny Best, Baltimore and Stone $1.25 
}il SIBUTING CO., 39 Broadway, New York: per thousand by mail or express collect. RIVER- 
‘SIDE PLANT FARM, Franklin, Va 





Getting More Out of the 


Corn Crop 
(Continued from page 18) 


With one of these cutters, a farmer is 
quite independent. He can fill the silo 
himself, using the regular farm help. If 
the machine stands idle much of the time, 
it is not hired by the hour. 

There is no waiting for the cutter out- 
fit to arrive, but work can be started as 
soon as the corn is fit. The silage settles 
as the filling proceeds, so that the silo 
holds many more tons than when filled in 
a rush, 

The women folks, especially, like this 
plan of filling because it makes their work 
much easier. There is no big crew of 
hungry mouths to feed. No rush and 
hurry in preparing for the silage filling. 
The housewife proceeds as usual, with only 
the regular family to provide for. 

Often three or four farmers can work 
together to good advantage. Almost al- 
ways, one of the group will have a tractor. 
This permits the use of a somewhat larger 
cutter. Bby changing work, the silo can 
be filled yet without any 
cash outlay. 

If the group is kept small, all the silos 
can be filled while the corn is in prime 
condition, especially if the filling is begun 
at the farm where the corn is maturing 
quickest. Such group silo-filling the 
simplest form of cooperation. 

Whether you find it best to fill your silo 
alone or to cooperate with your neighbors, 
it is none too early to make definite plans 
and to place orders for any needed equip- 
A silo filled with really good silage, 
is about the best 


more quickly 


is 


ment. 
put up at the right time, 
assurance for a profitable winter.—H. C., 
New York. 


Lone Scouts of America 


(Continued from page 27) 


Lone Scout who earns 
twenty Booster Points. He will then be 
entitled to sign “LSB” after his name. 
Lone Scouts who have earned the Booster 
Button and completed the Degree work 
become Grand Councilors and vote on 
national questions concerning the organiza- 
tion. Now that the amateur publications 
and the official organs of the big Tribes 
are included in the Booster Contest, there 
is greater opportunity to carn the Booster 
Button than ever before. 

Send to the Long House, 500 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois, for 
official report blanks. Enter your points 
on these blanks and send them in at the 
end of the contest. Your record will be 
checked with that at the Long House and 
any points that may be on record there will 
be added. Then the results of the contest 
will be announced and prizes awarded. 


as usual, to every 


Why Not Make A Collection 


Lone Scouts can have a lot of fun by 
It doesn’t matter so 
much what you collect. Some boys like 
to collect stamps. Some enjoy taking 
pictures and mounting them in a_ book. 
If you take pictures of every trip you 
take, and write a little history to go along 


making a collection. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
HELP? We have 





DO YOU NEED FARM 
able-bodied Jewish young men, mostly without 
experience, who want farm work. If you need 
a good, steady man, write for an order blank. 
Ours is not a commercial agency. We make no 
charge. THE JEWISH AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY, INC., 301 E. 14th Street, New York 
City. 





SWINE 
So. t ¢ 


strains 


Y. 





and Chester White 


REGISTERED 
prices right. P. 


pigs for sale, best 

ROGERS, Wayville, N. 
DUROC-JERSEYS. 

boars for sale, out of large litters. 





Six weeks old sows and 
Satisfaction 





guaranteed. C. A. KEZER, Massena, N. Y. 
YES, WE HAVE Registered O. I. C. pigs, 
GEO, N. 


hig type, best strains, prices right. 
RUPRACHT, Mallory, Y. 

O. I. C. PIGS, both sex, for sale, good blood 
lines. Pedigree free. Prices reasonable. CLAY- 
TON M. GIBBEL, R. F. D. No. 1, Ephrata, Pa. 


WOMEN’S WANTS 


LOTS SLIGHTLY DAMAGED 
Hotel Chinaware, Cookingware, 
Shipped direct from Factory to 
i E. SWASEY 











BARREL 
CROCKERY, 
Glassware, etc. 
Consumer. Write for particulars, 
& CO., Portland, Maine. 


SWITCHES — Transformations, etc. Booklet 
free EVA MACK, Canton, N. Y. 
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with it, you will get a lot of enjoyment 
from looking them over. 


Coins of different countries are in- 
teresting, and I know one fellow who has 
a lot of arrowheads that he picked up on 
his farm. One Lone Scout is even making 
a collection of samples of dirt from every 
state in the Union. Perhaps you can think 
of something different for a collection, 
or perhaps you already have one. Write 
us a letter and tell us about it. And Say, 
don’t forget to take some pictures on those 
camping trips, or of that swimming hole, 
and send them to us. 


Dead Letter Office 


Our letters to the following scouts have 
been returned. Please send your correct 
address. 

Robert Monroe, Albert Bugler, Kenneth 
Hansinger, Ernest Rucker, Thomas Ped- 
inger, Clifford Harden, Raymond Petrie, 
Lewis Gray, Myndert Pangburn, Clarence 
Rea, Donald Steady. 








Storm Does Heavy Damage 
(Continued from page 25) 


rence, the eight-year old son of Mrs. Irene 
Morris while he was at the farm of Mrs. 
Almeda Frank situated near Utica. 

Reports from Middletown, Orange 
County, state that a heavy wind and rain- 
storm destroyed several barns and silos. 
Many trees were uprooted, and farmers 
narrowly escaped injury. The property 
loss was heavy. 


Notes from New Jersey 


Hunterdon County—The hot weather 
that we had from the first week in June 
gave the corn crop an excellent start and 
It never looked better for 
this time of the year. We have had 
some very dry weather. Clover was cut 
during the last half of the month. On 
grounds it was short but very 

The timothy crop is short. In 
fact all crops need rain. Oats are short 
for this time of the year. Wheat turned 
fast and many fields were ready to cut 
by the first of July. The dry weather 
has shown its effects on pastures, which 
are short and some farmers are now 
feeding their cows. More chicks were 
hatched in Hunterdon County than ever 
before. All kinds of grains are bringing 
a good price but there is no market for 
hay, plenty of the old crop of which 
being for sale. Buyers will not take it 
at any price.—J. R. F. 

Mercer County—Considerable alfalfa 
was cut about the third week in June. 
Clover fields looked unusually fine des- 
pite the dry weather. Grain ripened 
rapidly during the middle of the month. 
Corn and potatoes were up to standard 
although the potato acreage was light. 
Orchardists have been very busy spray- 
ing. The strawberry crop in our section 
was good, berries bringing 25c and over 
Eges have kept up very well all 


rapid growth. 


high 
thick. 





retail. 
season. They have had showers all 
around Mercer County, but we need 


more rains.—Mrs. J. E. H. 
New York County Notes 

Dutchess County—During the last 
week in June we had considerable rain. 
Oats are looking good, corn has had a 
good start. Some farmers started plow- 
ing for buckwheat about the 25th of 
June. Potatoes are looking fine but not 
as many were planted this year as last. 
Potato bugs are thick. Some fruit grow- 
ers are thinning out their peaches which 
give promise of a large crop. Apples are 
light with the exception of McIntosh. 
Strawberries are poor this year because 
of the dry weather in May which did 
considerable damage to the crop. Other 
kinds of berries are good. We have had 
too much rain of late to secure hay in 
good condition.—P. S. 

Genesee County—Farmers started hay 
harvest during the last week in June but 
it is very light and the poorest it has 
been in a number of years. Peas did not 
set very good and are going to be a 
light crop. Wheat is very poor. The 
acreage of beans is very large.—J. H. 

Ontario County—We had very hot dry 
weather up to the middle of June but re- 
lief came on the 15th. Wheat is short 
but is heading out nicely. Grass will be 
light but alfalfa and clover will be good. 
Farmers started setting out cabbage by 
the middle of the month.—H. D. S. 
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Service Department 
An Investment Should Yield Immediate Returns--Legal Topics 


I am enclosing a clipping from the Service 
Bureau page of the September 13 issue of the 
American Acricutturist. This item has to do 
with the Ore Chimney Mining Company of 
Northbrook, Ont. And while I do not blame 
you for advising your subscribers against invest- 
ing in mining stock in general, I wish to say that 
I have been acquainted and have owned stock in 
this company for about twelve years and while 
this company. has never paid any dividends, owing 
to the fact that we have been developing the 
mine and equipping it with modern machinery, 
there has never been any doubt in my mind as 
to the ultimate success of the mine and its ability 
to pay handsome returns to its shareholders. I 
have never tried to sell shares in the mine, owing 
to prejudice against such enterprises, but if I 
had any money to invest I would not hesitate to 
put it in the Ore Chimney which I consider an 
honest straightforward mining enterprise. Our 
directors invite anyone to come to the mine and 
investigate for themselves before investing any 
money in it. I am enclosing a copy of last year’s 
report of the company. Trusting this may give 
you a more favorable impression of our company, 
I am, yours very truly, I. H. B., Pennsylvania. 


MERICAN AGRICULTURIST 

does not recommend mining stocks 
to its subscribers as an investment where 
the party interested is anxious to obtain 
immediate returns on his money. The 
mining stocks in this particular case may 
be perfectly all right. We do not doubt 
the writer’s word in the least. As an in- 
vestment, however, for the man who 
wants to have his money earn money 
immediately, we certainly can not recom- 
mend it. Mining stocks as a rule are 
not a good investment. There are good 
mines and bad mines, The good ones 
do not have to go out into the country 
to dig up investors. Their stocks are 
always easily marketed. It is the ven- 
ture of doubtful backing that is paraded 
before the farmer-investor. All we have 
to do is to look upon past experiences. 
The history of these tragic cases is 
enough to convince us that mining 
stocks as a blanket proposition are not 
sound investments for farmers. 


* * * 
‘ 


Rumor has it that the Federal Banks 
have decided not to allow over 50% on 
Straus Bonds that they heretofore allowed 
80% as collateral. Is this ruling on Straus 
Bonds only or is it on all ist Mortgage 
Bonds of like character. In other words 
do you know of anything recently dis- 
covered that lowers the value of bonds 
underwritten by S. W. Straus & Company? 
—I!. S. L., New York. 


There is no truth in this report. The 
Federal Reserve Banks do not make loans 
to individuals at. all on any kind of col- 
lateral. They are a bankers’ bank and do 
business only with member banks. As far 
as we know nothing has developed which 
would in any way lower the deservedly 
high reputation of Straus bonds. 

* * * 

Would you kindly tell me what 1}, a 
woman, could safely invest about five hun- 
dred dollars and be sure of an income. 
—J. K., New York. 

You can buy five shares of Atchison 
preferred with your $500 and have about 
$25 left over. Atchison preferred pays 
$5.00 in dividends annually and is a very 
high grade investment. Moreover it has 
the advantage of a ready market, that is 


you can sell it on any business day of 
the year on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. With only a small sum like this 
you should not endeavor to get any higher 
return. 


How An Estate Is Settled 


My brother, a Worid War Veteran, died 
In October. He left an accident policy (he 
was injured in an automobile accident). 
The thousand dollars was to go to his heirs, 
his wife is administratrix. She refuses to 
Pay the funeral, nurse and other expenses 
and little bills. We want them paid, What 
can we do? She has put the money in the 
bank. She was in an insane asylum and is 
not right at times. Could we not have 
someone else appointed? What can she 
hold?! He had bonuses coming, his mother 
is living and he always helped toward her 
support. Can she not get anything from 
the government? The widow has a good 
income from her father’s estate. 1! had 
three brothers in the service and it seems 
as if Mother (an invalid widow) should 
have something.—W. A., New York. 

If the present administrator of your 
brother's estate is incompetent, the Sur- 
rogate can be petitioned to appoint an- 
other. However, it will be necessary to 
prove to the Surrogate’s satisfaction the 
fact of incompetency. 

Funeral expenses of the deceased are 
the first debt that must be paid. How- 
ever, the administrator has one year in 
which to make payment. All other debts, 
including those for nurse, doctor, etc., 
must share pro rata in what is left after 
funeral expenses are paid. If the estate 
is large enough to nore than pay debts, 
the balance is distributed, in the absence 
of a will, as follows: 

The widow is entitled to % the per- 
sonalty and a life interest in 1/3 of all 
the decedent's real estate, provided there 
are no children. If there are children, 
she gets 1/3. of the personalty and her 
life interest in 1/3 of the realty. The 
children get the balance. 

If there are no children, the decedent’s 
heirs and next of kin share equally in 
14 his personalty and in all his realty 
excepting the widow's 1/3 interest for 
life. 

As to the insurance policy, the Court 
will probably have to determine to whom 
it is to be paid, and our advice is that a 
local attorney be consulted on the ques- 
tion. 








State Liable For Damages 


About three years ago a State Road was 
in construction passing my house. With- 
out my knowledge when | was away from 
home they started digging a ditch across 
the best meadow on my farm. They tried 
to settie for twenty dollars, but | wouldn't 
accept. They afterwards agreed to pay me 
one hundred and cover the tile with eigh- 
teen inches of soil. Would | have to sign 
a deed? I have been unable to get a settle- 
ment or get the ditch covered. It has 
been some inconvenience to me in working 
the land.—Mrs. B. G., New York. 


HE conduct of the roadbuilders re- 
ferred to in your letter amounted to 
a trespass upon your land, for which an 
action for damages against the trespassers 





out of this bus. 








Driver—Now, watch! I'm gonna show Aunt Minerva what I can get 


“Well, stop. You've got Aunt Minerva out of it1”—Juvce. 








could have been instituted. This action, 
however, is available only within three 
years from the time of the trespass. If 
more than three years have elapsed, such 
right of action is gone. 

Your next step, it seems to us, should 
be to take the matter up with the State 
Highway Department at Albany. The 
State has no power to take private land 
without just compensation, and that is ex- 
actly what has been done in your case. 
Consequently, you have an _ actionable 
grievance against the State. You might 
first try personal communication with the 
Department. If that avails nothing our 
suggestion is that you have a local attor- 
ney communicate for you. 





Line Fences Again 


1! am writing to you to find out absut 
some trouble we are having over a line 
fence. | Join line fence with a man that 
refuses to build his fence. He says that 
he does not have to that he can let it 
lay open and if we want a fence we will 
have to build it. Now is there any way 
3 — him build his sharef!—P. S., New 

ork, 


Our advice is that you lay the matter 
of your line fence dispute before the 
Board of Fence Viewers for your Coun- 
ty. 
That Board consists of the County 
Commissioners, and you will find its 
office at the County Court House. Cer- 
tainly your neighbor is responsible for 
his half of the fence, and the Board will 
see to it that he bears his half of the 
expense. 





Had No Right To Kill Dogs 


| have a question to ask which 1! hope 
you can help me with. I have two dogs 
and they went over on my neighbor’s farm 
and he shot and kilied one and wounded 
the other. Now when this first happened 
he said my dogs were after his sheep and 
later told they weren't. 1! tracked blood 
from a wood chuck hole to where my dog 
lay. Now that is an old trick of his; he 
shoots every dog he can possibly get. They 
have always been around sheep and never 
looked at them. Had he any right to 
shoot this dog when both had licenses. if 
not, what could we do—C. M. G., Penn. 


[? is our opinion that you have a good 

cause of action against the neighbor who 
shot your dogs. If he shot them simply 
for trespassing and at a time when they 
were not engaged in molesting any of his 
property, he is liable to you in ordinary 
damages, and perhaps in exemplary 
damages. 





We Guarantee Our Advertisers 


"THE following letter, written to one of 
our subscribers who had an unfortun- 

ate experience with one of our advertisers 
shows how AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
backs up its guarantee. We take great 
care to investigate our advertisers before 
accepting their account. Occasionally, how- 
ever, some one who does not do good busi- 
ness gets into our columns for a short 
time. When they do, we protect our sub- 
scribers and throw the advertiser out. The 
only requirements are that you must men- 
tion the name of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
when you write the advertiser, and if you 
have an unsatisfactory experience, it must 
be taken up with us immediately. Here is 
the letter. It shows how we do business. 
As the result of your complaint against 
Mr. E. T. Sherman, we have come to the 
conclusion that he is not the type of man 
we want in our advertising columns inas- 
much as he is unwilling to adjust com- 
plaints which are fairly called to his ,at- 
tention. We have placed his name on our 
“Black List” of unacceptable advertisers 
and are going to warn our readers, through 
the Service Bureau columns of the paper, 
to have nothing whatever to do with him. 
As we guarantee every advertiser in the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, we are refund- 
ing the amount you sent to Mr. Sherman 
for your unsatisfactory order. We are 
therefore, enclosing our check for $6.00 
in settlement of the matter and we should 
appreciate your acknowledging its receipt 
so that we can close our files on the 
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matter. 
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. 
Mackinae Island, the land of rest and 
beauty, —— | to every vacationist. It 
is a summerland of charm and freshness. 
Plan now to take your vacation via the 
D. & C. Waterway, 


BETWEEN DETROIT and BUFFALO— 
2new , li “ 2,7? 


6 p.m. daily, Eastern time. Low rates—$6 one 
way, $11.50 round trip. 


BETWEEN DETROIT and CLEVE- 
LAND —the giant liners “City of Detroit III” 
and “City of Cleveland III” Lv. Detroit and 
Cleveland daily 11:30 p. m. Eastern time. 
Fare—$3.60 one way, $6.50 round trip. Day- 
light trips during July and August, Tues., 
Thurs., Sat. Lv. 10:30 a. m. Eastern time. 


BETWEEN DETROIT, MACKINAC 
ISLAND, ST. IGNACE, and CHICAGO 
—From June 25th to Sept. 7th liners Lv. 
Detroit Tues., Thurs. and Sat. 1:30 p. m. 
Eastern time. Lv. Chicago Mon., Thurs, 
and Sat. 12:30 noon, Central time. 

















Detrolt to Mackinac Is. 

Detroit to Chicago __| 
ChicagotoMarkinac|s, 68.60 

* Upper berths $2 less, **Upper berths $4 less. 

For reservations make app! toR.G. . 

inac Autos carried. 

all —- kn Cy f pT | illustrated 
Schedules subject to chanae without notice. 








Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Co,' 
A. Az Schantz, Pres: and Gen. Mgrs 
3. T. McMillan, Vice-Pres. 
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The Valley of Voices 


(Continued from page 26) 


father—I have I'll take it up 
with headquarters in Montreal. We'll beat 
Lascelles! Don't—dont 


Mademoiselle! 


influer 


destroy yourself, 


As he finished, she was smiling at him 
through mist-blurred ey: then rose and 
went to the window 

“You have not already?” he faltered, 
thinking of her letter to Albany. 

From the window ca the low ans- 
swer, “I am the fiancée of Monsicur Las- 
celle S 

“You are mad—mad., he groaned, 
stunned, unable to accept, now that he had 
heard it, what he had feared. “I had no 


right to ask vou—what I did. But I could 


not help it, Mademoiselle. I might have 
known—the heart of vou—was dead. You 
have killed a beautiful thing.” 

She 1ddenly turned a tragic face 
“Monsicur, you may wonder why I let you 
say these things, but you have guessed the 
reason,’ and she placed her hands on her 
breast, “the heart of me—is dead.” And 
she left the room 

CHAPTER XI\ 
under the factor’s 


O remain longer 
roof, to sit ; 


at dinner with this hope- 


less girl, who had bartered her happines 
for | father’s welfare, and the man who 
was brute enough to accept the sacrific 
was unthinkable, so Steele went to the lit- 
tle room which had been his since his com- 
ing, to pack his duffle bag. There he found 


Charlott 

“You Ma'm'selle ?” 
the Indian abruptly demanded. The ques- 
tion startling, but did honor to the 
loyalty of the grave-faced woman who con 
fronted him 


waiting, 


weesh for to maree 


was 


“She is to marry Monsieur Lascelles,” 
said Steele gently, touched by the evident 
friendlin which prompted Charlette to 
seck him out 

“She hate Monsieur Lascelles!” velie- 
mently protested the Ojibway. “She cry 
an’ cry wen she send heem de lettair. You 
are de good man, Michel say. Daveed tell 
you lave beeg house, far away sout’. You 
tak’ ma'm'selle, she t'ink you good man. shi 
weel go wid you for your woman!” 


ned at the thought. 
with me, would 
ited to himself, “it J 
from her 
iuture 
of 


Steele's pulse quick 
“Would she go 
with me?” he rep 
were I! n en ugh to 
father vuld 
with La Then his 
Denise St 


she go 


take her 
She c face a 
knowledge 
If. “But no 

she'll keep 
would never de 


‘'s bound 


never 
elles. 

Onge asserted its 
her word; and 
ind. Shy 


she has given 
it. She's that 
esrt her iath 
to Lascelles 

Searching hi 
Charlotte waited 
was at tl momen 
to him that Stecle at last realized 
of Denise St. Onge 
making this fight for | 

had loved her as he li 

tened to her violin that iden day 
hill top above the { 
“It's too lat Charlotte 
has Ir ly told the | 
marr ‘ 

The scowl f \ 
his reply transformed the dark face of 


Ojibway into that tury She | 


was for love 


that he was 
father hat he 


Mademo 


renchinan sh 


ot contempt yv ch 


of a 





r ov dat leetle 
Why 


She 


ultation vept him 


Charlotte must know 
thoughts to 
he had of 


ence of Denise St. Onge; what he 


ler mustress ecret 
nfidently. What 
pre 

had 
put aside as impossible, unbelicvable—an 
might, 
after all, have been her instinctive call for 
help; iced reaching out of her 
heart who would understand her 
he had failed her The victim 
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Be neighborly— pick up your 


friends when you go to the movies! 


Any movieis better when youtakea 
party. Multiply pleasure by sharing 
it! Pick up your neighbors and head 
for a theatre showing a Paramount 
Picture tonight! 

The foremost entertainment or- 
ganization in the world means to 
see that people everywhere have a 
chance to enjoy their leisure more! 

Some theatre near you is schedul- 
ing Paramount Pictures. Show by 
going that your taste calls for the 
best. Encourage the theatre mana- 
ger by telling him how you enjoyed 
the show. 

“Big Brother” —*“Manhattan”— 
“Peter Pan” —“ Code of the Sea” or 
that picture based on last year’s 
British prize novel of thesamename 
—‘‘Sinners in Heaven”—these and 
many more are Paramount Pictures 
everyone is glad todrive miles to see. 


But don’t go by the titles of pic- 


tures. Go by the brand name, 
Paramount. That’s the sure guide 
to quality and clean treatment. 


Home’s no place to stay every eve- 
ning when the whole world’s just 
down the road. 


Life is differentand better now— 
well rounded out with healthy ex- 
citement, thanks to Paramount and 
Radio and Autos and better roads. 


Build up your own theatre by 
going and you'll not only get all 
the better pictures but you will do 
a good job for yourselves and the 
community, stimulating trade and 
giving a tonic to the town. Ask 
your theatre manager to keep you 
posted on what’s coming and when. 


Make up a Paramount party to- 
night. A seven passenger car will 
take nine any time “A Paramount 
Picture” is the destination! 


Follow this name and trademark for 


the better pictures 
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»f his own lack of vanity, he had gone off 
upriver and left her to solve her problem 


alone, to bind herself definitely to Las- 
celles, when, had he acted on his instincts, 
he might have saved her from herself. 


\s for her father, Lascelles’ superiors at 
Montreal could have been reached. A mat- 
ter of a few thousand dollars would have 
squared St. Onge with the Company. But 
the girl who was ready to sacrifice her- 

lf for her father’s welfare, would never 
desert him out of hand, now, when she 
had just engaged herself to the French 
inspector. No, he had been blind—and lost. 

“We must wait, Charlotte. She won't 


go now,” he sag, as the loyal creature, 


sullenly shuffled out of the room, perplexed, 
disgusted with the big American who would 
not take a woman by force or guile, if he 
wanted her. “What you tell me—about 
mademoiselle — I — did not — know, But 
don’t lose heart. First, I've work to do. 
I'm going to catch that Windigo. Then—” 


Steele did not finish, for the scowling 
face of the Ojibway woman went a sickly 
grey at the mention of the dread name, 
and she disappeared through the door. 


As he hastily threw his clothes into the 
canvas bag, the words of Charlotte, “She 
weel go wid you for your woman,” re- 
turned to mock him. Did the Indian real- 


ly know, after all, or was she trying to 
force his hand? That this exquisite girl 
whom he had found in the northern forest, 
as one finds a jewel in the grass, should 
have come to care for a man of whom she 
knew so little, seemed unbelievable. And 
yet more than once since that day on the 
mountain he had surprised a look in her 
eyes which had strangely sent his pulses 
racing. And now that he knew he had 
been loving her all those precious days 
which he might have made indelible in 
memory—he faced the bitter conviction 
that Denise St. Onge, once she had given 
her word, would keep it. 
(Continued Next Week) 
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